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EGYPT. 
Sz WILLIAM GREGORY has given in a letter to the 


Times a very interesting account of an interview he 
has lately had with Colonel Arany Bey. This enter- 
prising officer, who has been the ringleader in the mutiny 
’ of the army against the Kuepive, and is now the head of 

the Egyptian national party, had the good fortune to pro- 
duce a most favourable impression on the mind of his 
English visitor. He is described as a tall, athletic, 
soldierly man, ready and able to give his opinions, 
holding views that betoken a high purpose, and having 
quite as much enlightenment as could possibly be expected 
in an Egyptian Colonel. He acknowledged the religious 
supremacy of the Suntan as Caliph, but wished to ad- 
mire him at a distance, and was resolved to do his ue 
most to keep Turks and Turkish soldiers out of Egypt. 
He proposed the utmost toleration for Christians and 
Jews ; for they equally with Mahomedans obey the eternal 
laws of Gop, and of these laws the CoLonet spoke with a 
fervour and a dignity which entitled his utterances, in the 
opinion of Colonel Gregory, to rank with the majestic 
effusion of the Antigone of Sopuocies. He declared that 
the army wanted nothing but justice, that it was the ap- 
pointed spokesman of the dumb maltitude, and that all 
that it had done had been done in order to give the only 
possible expression to the national longing for independ- 
ence. In time of peace he owned that the army had no 
claim to be supreme; but his advance in political science 
was sufficiently imperfect to permit him to lay down 
@s an incontestable axiom that, in time of war, the 
reco must rule as well as fight. He has no objection 
to the continuance of the Control until Egypt is more 
fitted than it is at present to govern itself altogether; 
for he recognizes that it is to the intervention of the 
Control that the cultivators owe the present improve- 
ment in their position. But he vehemently urged the in- 
justice of Egyptians being superseded by foreigners in the 
“more lucrative posts of minor departments of Govern- 
ment. Nothing could be more instructive as to his cha- 
tacter and capacity than his remarks on this head. He is 
one of those men, numerous in every society, and especially 
in every semi-civilized society, whose generous feelings are 
easily awakened by trifling and superficial facts. He has 
heard of foolish Europeans firing off harmless pistols to 
amuse themselves and frighten the natives, and of the 
European glances of indiscreet wonder which the native 
women have occasionally attracted; and he leaps to the 
conclusion that this unseemly behaviour is the general 
characteristic of young Earopean officials. He was smitten 
with patriotic horror of. natives working in the sun to 
carry out the operations of the Cadastral Survey, while 
a highly paid European sat indoors recording the results 
their work, Under every form of government those 
who are fitted for nothing but manual labour must do it, 
while some one qualified for higher work must sit when 
he can do it, and be paid enough to make him undertake 
it. For higher work the CoLoneL was obliged to own that 
there were no honest Egyptians properly qualified, and 
that the Egyptians who professed to be qualified, and in- 
trigned for the higher posts, belonged to the veteran gang 
of plunderers who flourished in the days of Ismatn, and 
hope that a good day is now dawning for them once more. 
CoLonEL is, no doubt, personally imposing, and is 
beyond the suspicion of being corruptible; he talks of 


eternal laws, in the spirit, if not in the language, of 
Sopsoctes ; he fully believes that he is working in a good 
way for a good cause; but he has only got a very slight 
way at present on the road to statesmanship. Possibly 
from want of opportunity, he has not displayed any greater 
amount of military courage and capacity than was needed 
to bully a young and timid prince. Otherwise he might 
be fairly compared with GarisaLpI, who gave aid and im- 
pulse to the national movement, but who, had he not been 
led and superseded by men of a very much higher stamp, 
— never have achieved the independence and unity of 
taly. 
‘The kernel of the Egyptian difficulty lies in the relations 
of the army, and, so far as the army represents the people, 
of the people to the Kuepive. Arany Bey candidly owned 
that the army would have liked to revolt against Ismatz, 
but was too thoroughly afraid of him to move a step. 
When Ismuait was replaced by Tewrtk, the leaders of the 
army thought the time bad come to ascertain whether the 
son was as formidable as the father; and the result of the 
experiments they made has been to assure them that 
TEWFIK was not a man to frighten any one. Conscious of 
his weakness, and with religious tendencies which prompt 
him to think more of the Caliphat than of eternal laws, 
Tewrik has sought, and is driven to seek more openly 
every day, support and strength from the Suttan. He hopes 
that the troops of his master will shelter him from the 
attacks of his own disobedient army. The national move- 
ment in Egypt, if the assurances of Araby Bey warrant 
us in speaking of the national movement, is rapidly 
passing trom a movement against Christian intruders into 
a movement of one set of Mahomedans against another. 
There was one expression used by Araby Bey during his 
interview with Sir Witt1am Grecory which was full of 
serious meaning. He said that Egypt was universally 
considered as the centre of the Mahomedan world. It is 
precisely because he, too, recognizes that Egypt may, 
with perhaps some little exaggeration, be termed the centre 
of the Mahomedan world, that the Sutran wishes to com- 
mand it. That the centre of the Mahomedan world should 
be held by independent troops, who will not let the troops 
of the CaLirpH come near them, strikes at the root of the 
Caliphat. Arany Bey professes, indeed, a kind of theoretical 
respect for the Caliph for the time being; but the Caliph of 
the day may not be the Caliph of the morrow; and, rigid 
as Mahomedanism is in many respects, it is singularly 
elastic in the choice of its spiritual chiefs. It is always 
found that Sheiks who give the highest class of oracular 
decisions can. be deposed for some ingenious reasons in 
deference to the wishes of a powerful sovereign or a 
powerful populace; and the head Sheik of Egypt has 
recently been changed to meet the views of the leader of 
the army. The centre of the Mahomedan world, if 
physically strong enough, and invested with the eminence 
of temporal independence, might easily persuade itself and 
its sapporters that the heirs of Orman had lost their 
claim to the Caliphat. For the Sutray, therefore, the in- 
dependence or subjection of Egypt is a question full 
of the gravest issues. The present Kuepive, having to 
choose a side in the contest which has already begun, 
has chosen to throw in his lot with the Sunray. He 
is the champion of a dependence that would keep him 
safe as against an independence that would sweep him 
away. Matters may go on more or less smoothly for a 
time, but everything points to the probability that the day 
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will come when the Kaepive will either abdicate or will 
call in the aid of Turkey. It is premature at present to 
speculate on what course England ought to take when the 
occasion arises ; but the English Government cannot allow 
itself to forget that before long it may have to decide 
whether the Suttay shall or shall not be allowed to crush 
the nascent independence of a religious centre which 
threatens the privileges and position on which he sets the 
highest value. 

Among.the other objects on which Araby Bey and his 
friends were supposed to have set their hearts was the in- 
crease of the army, and the War Minister whom they 
appointed has applied for an increase of the army from 
twelve to eighteen thousand men. The proposal has been 
rejected by the Control, because it would involve an outlay 
of more than a quarter of a million a year. But an in- 
crease of 100,000/. has been conceded, which it is said 
may, perhaps, suffice to provide for an army of fifteen 
thousand men. The increase has been conceded, because 
the Control thought that some additional forces were really 


needed. It is often assumed that the Egyptian army can 


have nothing to do, and it is true that ordinarily it has 
little to do, and has ample leisure for intrigues and insub- 
ordination. But some troops are always wanted, and every 
now and then occasions arise when many troops are needed. 
The Egypt known to ordinary travellers may be easily kept 
in order by a good local police ; but there is a wild and very 
disorderly Egypt beyond, where even disciplined troops have 
very rough work. Intelligence has just been received 
that, in the far South, a new prophet has appeared, who 
gathered together, without the slightest difficulty, a band 
of followers, and cut to pieces an Egyptian regiment that 
was sent to put him down. A force strong enough to 
ensure success has now to be sent from the army of Lower 
Egypt. It is obviously an arduous and expensive under- 
taking to send troops many hundred miles into a territory 
so wild that a prophet can in a few days collect more than 
a thousand men under his standard. Nothing could show 
more clearly that every Egyptian Government must have 
peculiar difficulties to encounter; and these peculiar 
difficulties would exist, and might, perhaps, exist 
in an aggravated form, if the government of Egypt 
were in the hands of England. The assumption 
of the government of Egypt by England might, under 
conceivable circumstances, be necessary, but it would be a 
very disagreeable and painful necessity. It isa thing to 
be avoided, if possible, not a thing to be lightly taken up 
as the pastime of a great nation. Even if Europe 
assented—and to assume this is to assume very much—the 
inherent difficulties of the enterprise are snch as to make 
the most reckless politician think many times before he 
talks lightly of sending English troops to Cairo. It is 
not known Egypt, so much as unknown Egypt, that 
gives just cause of alarm. We should have not only 
to maintain order where order is scarcely ever dis- 
turbed, but to introduce order where order is un- 
known or most precariously upheld. We should have to 
hold ourselves answerable for the suppression of the slave 
trade from the mouths to the sources of the Nile. With 
time, money, and men we could, no doubt, do what we 
had undertaken to do; but the cost and the sacrifice of life 
would be most serions. Araby Bry said that he trusted to 
the justice of England not to seize on Egypt; he may 
trust, not only to the justice of England, but to its com- 
mon sense when Englishmen begin to realize what seizing 


on Egypt means. 


THE LODGER FRANCHISE. 


= decision of the Court of Appeal in Braver v. 
Baris, and two other cases, is so far satisfactory 
that it diminishes the mischievous effect of a scandalous 
legislative miscarriage. At the same time the judgment 
furnishes an additional illustration of the accidental 
nature of a serious change introduced by inadvertence 
into the Constitution. A large number uf voters, mostly 
unfit, may be added to the register on the wholly irrele- 
vant ground that the landlords of the rooms which they 
occupy are not resident on the premises. Another 
large number may be excluded from the register because 
their landlords live in the same houses with them- 
eelves; but revising barristers will be puzzled to deter- 
mine whether in such cases the occupier of the house 
exercises any control over the rooms of the lodgers. The 


casual nature of the distinction which has been unin. 
tentionally created by the Act may possibly supply an 
argument for equalizing the franchise by a promiscuoug 
extension of the right of voting to all lodgers, or to all 
male adults. Incidentally, the Court of Appeal will have 
decided another question of an entirely different kind, 
Judges id the first instance will in future be inclined, 
if they have a discretion, to allow appeals in cases of 
great importance, although they may be confident in the 
jastice of their own opinions. If the judgment of the 
Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench had not been 
subject to revision, a grievous injustice would have been 
perpetrated, though with the best intentions. The reason- 
ing by which the final decision was supported will be 
generally accepted as sound, though the result may be 
disappointing. There is for the present no measure of the 
evil which may result from the intclerable carelessness of 
Parliament. The next registration will perhaps suppiy 
statistics of the proportion of householders who let lodg- 
ings in more than one set of buildings. The en- 
franchised voters may turn out to be of the lowest 
class, as the tenants of professional lodging-house 
keepers. A resident landlord has a somewhat stronger 
motive for excluding thieves, habitual drunkards, 
and the riotous and disreputable classes in general. 
The labour of the parochial officers, who are re- 
sponsible for the list of voters, will be enormously increased © 
by the introduction of a revised version of the Constita. 
tion. To avoid the trouble of minuter inquiry, they may 
be willing to accept any statement which may be made by 
the lodging-house keeper or one of the inmates as to the 
number, names,and length of residence of the electors. 
A register drawn up on hearsay would be a suitable result 
of random legislation. 

From the time when the Divisional Court decided that 
nearly the whole adult male population was entitled to 
vote in boroughs, theobjections toa new or newly discovered 
Constitution were in no degree directed against the Judges. 
Although the Judges seem to have been most akin in their 
interpretation of the Act of 1878, it was impossible to 
deny that the judgment was consistent with the words of 
the disputed clause. The phrase “‘judge-made law,” 
though it has sometimes been invidiously used, implies not 
usurpation on the’ part of the courts of law, but neglect 
of duty by those who, in or out of Parliament, are respon- 
sible for legislation. It is only by a figure of speech that 
law, and especially statute law, can be said to be made by 
Judges. When, in the discharge of their duty, they 
elicit from an enactment a result which had never 
been foreseen, they are, by a conscious or involun- 
tary metaphor, said to make the law which they 
declare. in modern times, even when their decisions 
involve the gravest political consequences, their impar- 
tiality is exempt from suspicion. Both the Court of 
original question and the Court of Appeal discussed one 
or two stupid and confused sentences with the dispas- 
sionate acuteness which scholars might exhibit in con- 
struing a corrupt passage in a Greek chorus. The 
slovenly practice of Parliament would not compare favour- 
ably with the demerits of the idlest copyist or the dullest 
commentator. The methods of legislation which are 
thought good enough for the country were lately illus- 
trated in the trivial instance of the Welsh Sunday Ulosing 
Act. In various districts of the Principality the Act 
comes into operation at different times ; and the 
ablest justices have found it impossible to re 
concile the terms of the Act with the known inten- 
tion of its authors. The peer who took charge 
of the Bill in the House of Lords lately explained 
the confusion which has arisen in a manner which he 
apparently thought satisfactory. Having discovered the 
flaws in the Bill, he was about to introduce the necessary 
amendments, when the promoters of the measure in the 
House of Commons entreated him not to incur the risk of 
losing the Bill through farther delay. A fanlty and unin- 
telligible draft was therefore deliberately submitted to the 
House of Lords; and the Peers, being prepared to accept 
the principle of the Bill, probably trusted for its sufficiency 
to the mover. The Act which has now been conside 
and construed by the Court of Appeal may perhaps have 
been subject to similar treatment. No part of the dis- 
credit attaches either to the judges or to the established 
principles of legal construction. The rule that Acts 
of Parliament must be exclusively interpreted by their 
own language is, on the whole, both convenient and 
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reasonable. Extrinsic evidence of the intention of the 
‘Legislature would be vague and uncertain; and it might 
be fairly assumed that the exercise of sovereign authority 
would be accompanied by a corresponding sense of re- 
sponsibility. The failure of Parliament to express its own 
intention cannot be even considered by a court of justice ; 
put culpable negligence in framing irrevocable enactments 
isa proper subject of private comment. In the case of 
the definition which has been discussed in the Divisional 
Court and in the Court of Appeal, there was no doubt 
that the startling innovation which would be introduced 
one of two or three possible constructions of the 
statute had not been contemplated by any party in either 
House. The Bill of 1878 was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which reported in its 
favour. In answer toa doubt suggested by a member of 
his own party, the Conservative Chairman of the Com- 
mittee assured the House that the Bill would cause no 
serious change in the law. The statement was confirmed 
by Sir C. Dirxe, who had charge of the Bill, and the 
“independent critic consequently offered no further oppo- 
‘sition. There is no doubt that both assurances were given 
in perfect good faith, yet the most cursory examination of 
the Act shows that its meaning is open to doubt or, 
 gecording to the opinion of both Courts, to an interpreta- 
tion which was formally disclaimed by the framers of the 
Bill. The enormous importance of the issue which is now 
decided admits of no serious dispute. The counsel who 
‘opposed the allowance of the appeal by the Court below 
stated that the claimants under the Act of 1878 were 
comparatively few in number; but it was not disputed 
that at a future registration the enfranchisement of all 
lodgers would in many instances swamp the existing 
constituencies. The greater or less importance of the 
estion could of course only affect the discretion of the 
ivisional Court in allowing or refusing the appeal. It 
is not the business of judges to inquire whether the sky 
will fall if justice is rigidly administered. 
The Judges of the Court of Appeal, in the course of the 
arguments and in delivering judgment, exhausted the 
resources of dialectic ingenuity. ‘They had no difficulty 
in showing that every possible construction involved a 
series of absurdities, if not actual: contradictions. It 
would have been impossible to conjecture beforehand that 
Parliament would even seem to confer the same franchise 
on lodgers who paid a rent of rol., and on all other 
lodgers, or ail tenants of non-resident landlords, 
whether they paid 1o/. or ros, Asone ofthe Lords Justices 
remarked, the mischief arose from the misapplication of 
names, as in calling that a dwelling-house which was not 
house, but a room. 
The Court had to ascertain not what the Legislature 
had intended, but what it had said. In the particular 
case there was no opportunity of correcting an oversight, 
even by the cumbrous machinery of an amending Act. 
The present majority of the House of Commons favours a 
wide extension of the suffrage; and it would certainly not 
consent to any disfranchising measure. One precedent for 
organic legislation by inadvertence, has lately been esta- 
blished by Mr. Giapstong. The careless statements which 
induced Parliament to pass the Act of 1878 were not more 
definite than the assurances which were given in 1870 
that no right of .roperty could be founded on aclaim to 
compensation for disturbance. The vested right to vote 
which may have been conferred by bad or ambiguous 
eo is not less sacred than the tenant right which, 
having once been unintentionally recognized, has since 
been purposely extended. pattem 
The political effect of alarge and sudden addition to the 
constituency is a legitimate subject of discussion; whether 
‘it is effected deliberately or by accident, it cannot be re- 
garded with indifference. One of the strongest objections 
‘to successive reductions of qualification is that those who 


are admitted are always ready to open the door of the 
Down to 
&certain limit a privileged class of voters is a kind of 


Constitution to their allies who are still without. 


‘aristocracy ; but working men feel a closer connexion with 
one another than with the remaining section of the 
‘community. The artisans of the towns are unani- 
‘Mmonsly willing to extend the suffrage to agricultural 


labourers, in the well-founded expectation that voters who | 


nd on wages will, in 
‘Sct together. Ten-pound lodgers, of whom many belon 
to the middle class, are not perhaps equally anxious to 
share their rights with the poorest occupiers of unfur- 


offered to the early rectificatiou of the mistake. 


nished rooms. It is perhaps useless at present to vindicate 
the advocates of restricted suffrage from the charge of 
selfishness. A few years ago the upper and middle classes 
exercised almost all political: power; and now, as the last 
general election proved, they are no match for those who 
have succeeded to their place. It is too often forgotten 


| that political power exists in a fixed quantity incapable of 


increase, though liable to constant readjustment. What 
is given to one is taken from another; and the transfer is 
always in one direction. If, by a blunder in an Act of 
Parliament, any voters of the poorer class had been 
casually disfranchised, no opposition would have been 
A recti- 
fication of a much more pernicious error is practically 
impossible. 


LORD HARTINGTON IN LANCASHIRE, 


ORD HARTINGTON, in addressing his Lancashire 

4 constituents, has added another contribution to the 
numerons speeches of the recess. He spoke, as he 
modestly observed, not because he wished to speak to his 
constituents, so.much. as because his constituents wished 
him to speak to them; and, as he remarked, no one who 
did not like to read his speeches need trouble himself to 
do so. As it happens, Lord Harrixeton is one of the few 
speakers whose speeches every one wishes to read. In a 


time of confusion and uproar it is especially interesting 


to know what are the thoughts uppermost in the mind of 
a man who takes up polities simply as a sphere in which 
he has got to do a painful duty, who looks on everything 
in the light of strong common sense, who is, as a rule, 
at once firm and moderate, and who represents more 
conspicuously than any one else a very important 
section of the Liberal party. He did himself very 
inadequate justice when he said that, if he left the 
Cabinet, the party could get on very well without him. 
The Cabinet without Lord Hartincton would be alto- 
gether a different Cabinet ; and, if he cannot see this, no 
one else can be blind to it. Ordinarily he is very fair to 
his opponents, and he is always courteous; but the duty 
he has got to perform towards Ireland is so painful to him, 
it is to him something so dreadful, that the Government, 
with all its efforts, should make such very slow and 
small progress towards restoring order, that in his 
despondency he is more sensitive to the attacks of his op- 
ponents than he usually shows himself. -He complained 
that he and his colleagues have been exposed to a 
criticism more bitter and unscrupulous than any to which 
a Ministry was ever exposed before. The famous Mid- 
lothian campaign must have passed for the moment out of 
Lord Harzincron’s memory. The Opposition cannot avoid 
criticizing things that are going on before their eyes. 
They cannot turn away from Lreland, for it is Ireland that 
fills the thoughts of England. If they think they can 
show that the Land Act is working an injustice which its 
framers never contemplated, if they think that the Govern- 
ment is using its powers too much or too little, they must 
say what they think, or they may as well give up politics 
altogether. Lord HantincTon can scarcely think that, if a 
Conservative Government were in power, and were charged 
with the difficult task of stamping ont anarchy in Ireland, 
all Liberal éritics would be so gentle and discreet 
as to look on in silence and allow it to be sup- 
posed that everything the Conservatives did in Ireland 


‘was right. That criticism, whether ill founded or well 
‘founded, enfeebles the Executive, is one of the evils in- 


‘separably attendant on party government. But criticism 
‘also sometimes strengthens the Executive, for it may tend to 
show that the Government is, after all, in the right. Lord 
Hartineton attacked the criticism of the Opposition, 
because it has not been suggestive. His critics tell him 
he is wrong, but will not or cannot tell him what he could 
do that would be better. This is, at least, partially true ; 
but negative criticism is not without its uses to the Cabinet. 
Lord Hariineton stands resolutely by the doctrine that the 
great thing is to be patient, and to let the Government 
work in its own patient way. If he is right, it must cer- 
tainly contribute to the acquiescence of the nation in his 
policy if his critics are discovered to have nothing better 

At the first of the two meetings that he attended Lord 
Hayrinaroy pressed on his hearers the necessity of pre- 
paring for a uew contest, aud warned them that they sould 
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not hope to fight with the extraordinary advantages on 
their side which led to the unexpected triumph of the 
Liberals at the last election. The caution he gave was in 
every way justified. There is sure to be a large body of 
electors who get tired of every Ministry in turn, and who 
think it amusing and exciting to try a new set of governors. 
It is notorious, too, that the Liberal majority in the pre- 
sent Parliament is much greater than its average per- 
manent strength in the constituencies warrants. Quite 
apart, therefore, from anything the present Ministers 
have done or have left undone, there is a strong proba- 
bility that an early dissolution would be unfavourable to 
them. The result might be such that no other Govern- 
ment could be immediately formed; but the same Govern- 
ment would not have the same majority, and the large 
measures which this Government contemplates would have 
a much less imposing aspect if they were only carried by 
feeble majorities. To supplant the Government if possible, 
and at any rate to weaken it, the Opposition must prepare 
the minds of the electors for the coming change ; and this is 
exactly what the Liberal Opposition did when Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was in power. All parties do and say very 
much the same things in the great struggle for Ministerial 
existence. Lord Hartineron made some not ill-natured 
and not infelicitous remarks on the position of Lord 


What he said one day, Sir Starrorp 


Nortucore said the next day. He played about at will in 
the lead of the tandem, and all the whipping fell on the 
back of the sturdy jog-trot old-fashioned wheeler. All 
arty critics always say that their opponents are governed 
. their tail and not by their head. It seems only 
yesterday that every Conservative was prophesying that 
Lord Hartineron would get all the whipping and that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN would dance away in front. Kven now there 
are Conservatives who would think that their prophecy 
was as true as Lord Hartineton’s criticism. Lord Harr- 
INGTON, again, complained that the leaders of the Con- 
servatives were too much inclined to humour the follies of 
their Protectionist supporters, and did not state with 
sufficient explicitness their own wiser opinions. Although 
Lord Sauitssury separated himself from his Protectionist 
friends in language as distinct as could be desired, Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucore was at one time evidently puzzled as 
to what he ought to say about Fair-trade. His language 
was obscure, and might have been mischievous had not 
reviving trade and its own weakness killed the Fair- 
trade movement almost before it was born. But every 
leader in turn has to meet the difficulty of deciding 
how far he is to patronize supporters who are wrong on 
some one point. When Lord Ramsay tried to catch the 
Home Ralers of Liverpool, Lord Harrincron warmly 
encouraged his canvass, and did not think it necessary to 
obtrade, in any marked way, his own personal opinions about 
Home Rale into his estimate of his triend’s qualifications. 


Like every one in and ont of the Cabinet, Lord 
Hartineton thinks first of Ireland; but, after Ireland, his 
thoughts are given almost wholly to the reform of 
Parliamentary procedure. He has made the subject 
peculiarly his own, has thought long and carefully over 
it, and is not inclined to shrink from conclusions because 
to most men they would seem novel and startling. When 
he says that what he seeks is a change that will restore 
the House to its old dignity and its old consideration, 
every one feels that he is only saying what he honestly 
thinks, and that the credit of the Rice is a chief object 
of his care. Proposals the only object of which would 
be to make the House of Commons dignified and efficient 
would be welcomed by all moderate and sensible men. 
Bat it is so very difficult to frame proposals which will 
effect this object and no other—which will not only do 
good, but will, in doing good, not do greater harm— 
that the nearer he gets to the time when the Government 
will have to decide what to propose, the more strongly he 
seems to feel what a very onerous and dangerous task 
it is that the Government has chosen to take up. 
He even went so far as to express a doubt whether 
the whole of next Session must not be given 
up to the reform of procedure. The Government, 
he hinted, might not have any time to think of any big 
Bill. A six months’ wrangle over procedure is a dreary 
prospect for Parliament itself, and for all who foliow its 
fitful course. But, even if it gives up a whole Session to 
the discussion, the Government cannot be sure of carrying 
its proposals. It has an enormous majority, and in this 
matter it has not got to obtain the assent of the House 


of Lords. But still it despairs of success unless it js 
strongly supported by the constituencies, and Lorg 
Hartineron invites the constituencies to support the 
proposed change because without it they cannot get 
the strong Bills carried on which they are supposed 
to have set their hearts. Lord HarrincTon is an excel. 
lent judge of the position of the Ministry, and he 
would not have said what he did unless he had been very 
much in earnest. It is the Liberal constituencies that 
must really carry the proposed reform of procedure. This 
may be true, but it certainly places the proposal in 
peculiar light. ‘The reform has one object, the restoration 
of the dignity of the House; but it also has a second 
object, the carrying of a series of strong measures. Those 
who dislike the measures can scarcely fail to be distrustfy] 
of the reform. ‘The appeal is not to Conservative consti. 
tuencies ; for, although they might wish to see the increase 
of the dignity of Parliament, they cannot wish to 
facilitate the passing of measures they dislike. It 
is obvious, therefore, that what the Government 
dreads is a falling away of the Liberal majority on this 
one delicate point. On Liberal waverers Liberal constitn. 
encies can exercise great pressure, and Lord Hartinetox 
begs that they will exercise it, and that they will keep 
their members firmly bound to the doctrine that to wish 
the end is to wish the means, and that to desire a reform 
of the Land-laws and an extension of the suffrage implies 
a willingness to cast away all doubts as to the wisdom of 
the proposals made for the reform of procedure. 


THE TURKISH DEBT. 


— English creditors of the Ottoman Government are 
much indebted to Mr. Bourke for the labours which 
he seems to have brought to a successful termination. 
The elaborate arrangement which has been pnblished 
will only be intelligible to skilled financiers who may 
have an interest in the matter. As Unper-Secrerary 
for Foreign Arrairs during a long and troubled period, 
Mr. Bourke must have acquired both general experi- 
ence in diplomacy and a special knowledge of the 
affairs of Turkey. There is perhaps some convenience 
in his position as a political opponent of the present 
Government, though there is no reason to suppose that 
he had reason to complain of undue want of official 
countenance. It has been recently established as a maxim 
of English policy that the Government takes no part in 
enforcing the private claims of its subjects against foreign 
States. Lord Patmerston was inclined to strain general 
rules when there was any plausible reason for interfering 
on behalf of English creditors; but on the whole it is 
reasonable that capitalists should rely exclusively on their 
own judgment of the integrity and solvency of States with 
which they think fit to deal. For this purpose it is ex- 
pedient that their own Government should as far as 
possible abstain from interference with foreign loans. 
There were some exceptions to the practice in the case of 
the Turkish debt; but by far the greater portion of the 
loans was contracted without official participation. The 
moral responsibility of the English Government was con- 
fined to its original share in educating the Turks into the 
civilized practice of borrowing. Before the Crimean war 
there was no national debt in Turkey; but for several 
following years it seemed as if the Porte were entitled to 
unlimited credit. The latent wealth of the Empire was 
considerable, and lenders were not sufficiently careful to 
inquire whether its material resources were in process of 
development. Through a rapid succession of loans the 
Turkish Government had no difficulty in paying interest 
out of principal to the satisfaction of ignorant holders who 
were contented to receive a large and regular income on 
their investments. As in all similar cases, Turkish stock 
was largely held by the classes which were least able to bear 
aloss. Large annual returns are most attractive to small 
capitalists, who risk their means of subsistence for the sake 
of temporary ease. 

Total or partial bankruptcy was perhaps inevitable; 
but the cessation of payment was precipitated by Rus- 
sian inflaence in preparation for the war which speedily 
followed. General Ic¢natTieFF persuaded the Sultan ABDUL 
Aziz suddenly to suspend payment of interest, with the 
result, and probably with the object, of alienating the 
sympathies of Western Europe from the insolvent Empire. 
At first only an arbitrary reduction of interest was 
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announced; but, after the outbreak of war, it became 


‘obviously impossible that for the time the Ottoman 


Government should discharge its obligations. Since the 


‘eonclusion of peace the Suray’s successive Ministers have 


found difficulty in raising money for current expenses; 
and they have always known that the claim for the 
Russian indemnity was hanging over their heads. The 
hopes of the bondholders depended on the urgent neces- 
sity of restoring to some extent the national credit. 
Unless something was done for existing creditors, there 
could be no hope of borrowing for the future. With this 
solitary basis of negotiation, Mr. Bourke has been able to 
stipulate for an assignment of certain revenues as security 
for the payment of a low rate of interest and for asinking 
fond. The Russian Embassy, though it has from time to 
time interfered in the negotiations, admits that, according 
to the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, the claims of 
the bondholders take precedence of the payment of the 
indemnity. The statement that the financial administra- 
tion of certain provinces was to be transferred to the 
Russian Government bas been contradicted ; and the true 
state of the case is still imperfectly known, In the mean- 
time, the representatives of the creditors have obtained 
securities for payment of the reduced intergst which 
have sufficient value to make the bonds omce more market- 
able. Perhaps the best result which can follow would be 
the transfer of the bulk of the debt from needy holders 
into the hands of speculative capitalists, who will probably 
be able to protect themselves against loss. The conclusion 
of Mr. Bourke’s negotiations will in many cases operate to 
the relief of urgent distress. 

The Sutran and his Ministers have, in the course of the 
discussion, exhibited a not unreasonable apprehension that 
attempts would be made to impose upon them a financial 
control after the model of the efficient though anomalous 
system which has been introduced into Egypt. There can 
be no doubt that the solvency and financial prosperity of 
Turkey would be promoted by the substitution of European 
administrators for native financiers; but, even if such 
control could be forced on an unwilling Government, it 
would be highly undesirable that foreign Powers should 
undertake an embarrassing responsibility. The Egyptian 
relations of England and France to one another, to the 
Kuepive, to the Porte, and to other European Govern- 
ments, are already delicate enough. In Constantinople 
the exclusive control of two Powers would probably not 
be allowed ; and the Sutran is even now more formidable 
than a Viceroy of Egypt. The tutelage which is exercised 
over the Kuepiveé is justified, as far as England is con- 
cerned, by a paramount interest in the protection of the 
Suez Canal; and it was from various causes found im- 
possible to exclude the partnership of France. If the 
existing system can be maintained for a few years, the 
effect on the prosperity of Egypt will be so obvious as to 
justify, and perhaps to insure, a continuance of the joint 
Protectorate. It would be a far more arduous under- 
taking to protect the subjects of the Suttan in Europe 
and Asia from fiscal and administrative oppression. By 
this time the Turkish Government is probably satisfied 
that its apprehensions were unfounded. Mr. Bourke and 
his French colleague have confined themselves strictly to 
the advocacy of the private interests which they repre- 
sented; and measures have apparently been taken to 
satisfy or to adjourn the claims which were preferred by 
the Russian Embassy. The agents of the foreign creditors 
have made arrangements with the local bankers on whom 
the Government depends for a periodical supply of ready 
money. No long interval will probably elapse before 
proposals are made for the contraction of some new loan, 
if such a transaction is rendered possible by a partial 
revival of the national credit. 

There is probably some foundation for the prevailing 
rumour that the SuiTan attaches much importance to 
some recent indications of good will on the part of Ger- 
many. The courteous reception which was afforded at 
Berlin to the complimentary Turkish mission may possibly 
have had some political significance ; but the SuLtax, who 
possesses ability and some political experi- 
ence, can scarcely share the sanguine hopes of the news- 
mongers of Constantinople. It appears that, with Oriental 
boldness of conception, some Turkish politicians have 
imagined an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Suttan and the German Emperor, of which France is to 
be the victim or the object. Prince Bismarck is supposed 
to meditate an invasion of France, while the Turkish 


. 

forces are to co-operate for the purpose not only of re- 
establishing the sovereignty of the Sutran in Tunis, 
but of reconquering Algeria. The hope that the states. 
man who declined to sacrifice the life of a single 
Pomeranian Grenadier for the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire would engage in a pro- 
ject for the propagation of Mahometanism -in Northern 
Africa deserves neither refutation nor criticism. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity or the accuracy 
of Prince Bismarck’s assurances given to the Ger- 
man Parliament, that the prospects of European peace 
are more favourable than at any recent time. The 
German Government probably regards either with in- 
difference or with complacency the employment of the 
military and financial resources of France in the ¢onquest 
or pacification of Northern Africa. The report of a 
German alliance with Turkey for the repression of French 
enterprise in remote regions is a preposterous fancy. It is- 
not improbable that Prince Bismarck may be disposed to 
cultivate an influence at Constantinople which might -be 
useful in certain contingencies; nor can there be a doubt 
that the faintest overtures on his part would be cordially 
welcomed. No other Power is for the present likely to 
compete for the Sutray’s favour or confidence. The 
French enterprise in Tunis has, notwithstanding the 
assurances of the late Government, caused not only serious 
irritation, but anxiety for the independence of Tripoli. 
Although Mr. Goscaen lately declared that the influence 
of England at Constantinople was undiminished, Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government has little reason to count on the 
good will of a Power which is indebted to him and his 
party neither for benefits nor for courteous forbearance. 
Lord Dorrerin’s demands for improved administration in 
Armenia appear to have been equally unwelcome and in- 
effective. It must also be remembered that the Pro- 
tectorate of England and France over Egypt is regarded 
by the Suntan and his advisers with unconcealed dislike. 
It is improbable that, after abandoning the Kastern policy 
of former times, England should receive the deference 
which was formerly paid to a powerful protector. If 
Germany were willing to occupy the vacant post, her 
patronage would be gratefully accepted. The slightest 
tokens of good will are in the meantime estimated at an 
excessive value. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


i geo discovery of a Fenian arsenal in Dablin can hardly 
be said to be alarming, because alarm implies a 
certain amount of surprise, and nothing could be less sur- 
prising than the occurrence in question. That the 
anarchic movements of the last two years tended to pro- 
duce a revival of Fenianism, and would eventually merge 
themselves therein, has been perfectly evident from the 
beginning to those who had eyes to see. The question of 
the exact relation of the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
to the Land League has, however, naturally given a fresh 
occasion for the usual display of paradox on the part of 
supporters of “the Revolution,” as their counterparts on 
the Continent frankly and conveniently term the whole 
mass of anarchic-democratic plots, plans, and principles. 
According to this view, Fenianism has arisen because the 
Land League has been suppressed. The two things are 
naturally opposed, and the death of the one means the life of 
theother. Thesupporters of this idea might, indeed, quote in 
their favour the somewhat unwise words of Lord Cowrrer 
about driving Irish discontent below the surface. What 
is driven below the surface at one place naturally breaks 
out at another point. It is, however, tolerably obvious 
that this paradox is unnecessary except as a convenient 
support to protests against coercion. ‘here is no radical 
difference between an anti-rent movement and an arti- 
Government movement, and the agitation which has 
maintained the one necessarily feeds the other. But it 
may be admitted that the Fenian form of the disease is, if 
the more malignantin appearance, really the less dangerous 
because the more likely to be treated drastically. At 
present no appreciable portion of the supporters of the 
Government is in favour of actual abdication in Ireland, 
and against armed political insurrection Mr. GLapsTonE 
and his colleagues may still be trusted to act. Lord 
HartTincTon may argue that it is no part of the business of 
Government tc collectrents or enforce the rights of property. 


It is true that he would find it difficult to carry his pro- 
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position very far. For that the ultimate, if not the imme- 
diate, object of Government is to maintain, if necessary 
-by enforcing them, the rights of property is tolerably 
‘clear. Itis also rather curious that Lord HartincTon should 
have omitted to state more fully his views about the pro- 
tection of life and person, and the duties of Government in 
relation thereto. But even Lord Hartinctox—probably 
‘because he has had considerable experience in this very 
matter in days past—does not apparently question the duty 
of Government in reference to the putting down of 
treasonable organizations armed and organized against the 
lawful Government of the country. It may therefore be 
argued reasonably enongh that the appearance of Fenian 
agitation ia some strength is not wholly to be regretted. 
Ié is a head of the same bydra as the No-rent conspiracy, 
but it is a head which Hercutes does not refuse to 
cut off. 

Of positive, as distinguished from apologetic, contri- 
butions to the discussion of the Irish question, Lord 
Hartixeron had not much to make; and the only other 
member of the Government who has recently touched the 

uestion had still less. Mr. Herpert Grapstone’s tour in 
ork and Kerry has not apparently inspired him with 
anything but vague hopes of a good time coming. Mean- 
while, he performs the somewhat singular function of 
acting as intermediary to convey and explain to the public 
his father’s utterances in reference to the Lorp Maror’s 
Fund, a proceeding which may be said to open up a new 
profession for younger sons. Up to the date of this publi- 
cation the Ministry had observed towards this auxiliary 
movement what may perhaps pardonably be called an 
equivocal silence, nor is the telegraphic utterance now 
given to the world much more explicit. It may be doubted 
whether the management of the Fund hitherto has been 
wholly judicious, particularly in regard to the expression, 
or rather concealment, of the actual definite objects in 
view. Even the Lorp Mayor's letter to Mr. GRENFELL is 
far from being definite. The description of these objects, 
as undertaking: or supplementing the duties of execu- 
tive government, has been violently objected to by those 
‘who’ seem to think it of less importance that Treland 
should be well: governed than that their own party 
leaders should have the reputation of governing it 
well. A better description perhaps would be that the 
object of the movement is to force the hand of the 
Government. The policy which has here been constantly 
advocated, and which has in the last few days been 
announced elsewhere as a desirable discovery—the 
policy, that is to say, of a combined attack on the great 
scale—should be rendered possible by such a fund, and 
should be announced asits principal aim. Lord Carysrort 
thinks, pardonably enough, that this attack has already 
been made by the Property Defence Association ; but such 
is not the appearance wich things wear to observers at a 
distance, who are in this particular instance perhaps best 
placed for seeing. They see that the attack has hitherto been 
made in a straggling fashion, so that in each district the 
supineness or the pecuniary inability of some landlords has 
spoilt the effect of the energy and forwardness of others. 
The same incapacity for combined action is apparent in the 
premature meeting of Irish landlords on Thursday. What 
is wanted is that over some wide district, by con- 
certed and simultaneous action, every tenant should have 
the option given him of paying or going, and that, in 
case of refusal to pay, the holdings should be resumed as 
soon as the law permits, and fresh tenants obtained for 
them at once, This would necessitate a great outlay, not 
merely in law expenses, but in the hiring of emergency 
risons; and it could not be effectual without vigorous 

Ip on the part of the Government. But it would pretty 
certainly bring matters to a crisis. For such a course of 
action the Lorp Mayor’s Fund would find plenty of sub- 
seribers, and the Government, uncertain as its utterances 
have been, is with tolerable distinctness pledged to give it 
support. Subsidies scattered here and there over Ireland 
may be a great benefit to individual landlords, but they 
will do little to improve the political situation. 

It is now finally announced that the movement for pro- 
moting an Exhibition of Irish mannfactures has fallen 
through. The failure has from the first been probable, if not 
inevitable, owing to the discordant elements present and the 
obvious intention of the disloyal to consent to no plan 
which would not in some way or other involve an insult to 
the English Sovereign and a protest against English sove- 
reignty.. Between' the adoption of such plans and the 


alternative prospect of an indefinite encouragement ty 
Boycotting, there is no obvious third course except the 
abandonment of the project. The incident is not alto. 
gether to be regretted, because it shows the real attitnds 
of the Irish political disturbers—even of those whose 
moderation or cowardice has hitherto kept them ont of 
Kilmainham — towards measures intended to further 
the prosperity of their country. “ Perish Treland, 
“if it is not to be saved according to our nostroms,” 
is the now openly announced motto of these persons, 
Meanwhile the paper read on Tuesday at the Statis- 
tical Society by Mr. Puititrs Bevan, and the discussions 
thereon, are both of interest and importance in connexion 
with this question of Irish manufactures. Nothing could 
well be more significant than a statement made b 
Mr. Nepean, the Director of Army Contracts. Mr. Nepzay 
told his hearers that he had himself been empowered to 
advertise for tenders in Ireland for Government stores to 
be consumed in that country—a point on which it may be 
remembered that clamour has frequently been raised in 
Parliament by the very persons who are now bent on 
ruining the Irish Exhibition—that in four months only 
five proposals were made, and that of the five inquirers 
only two actually sent in tenders. This result will pro. 
bably agree with the private experience of many other 
persons. It is. acommon thing to find, when inquiry is 
made for something of Irish manufacture, that nothing 
is known of it by English wholesale houses and commis- 
sion agents, that the manufacturers have no London re- 
presentatives or correspondents, and that, if the thing is to 
be got at all, it is by the tedious and troublesome process 
of finding out the Irish address and writing to Ireland for 
it. Every grocer’s shop in London is full of goods made 
at Aberdeen, while a Dublin trade-mark is the rarest 
thing in the world, though Dublin is accessible in about 
half the time which it takes to reach the Scotch town. If 
the Irish manufacturer is thus divisus orbe, it is simply 
the fault of his own want of enterprise. Mr. Nepean says 
that he believes Irishmen do not want manufactures 
because they are unwilling to leave the soil, which is 
probably true, and is certainly a curious comment on the 
wisdom of a policy directed to rooting them in that soil. 
However this may be, the proposed Exhibition would 
almost certainly have given Irish manufactures an im- 
pulse, if only from the simple and almost unavoidable 
result of introducing them to English buyers. That is 
not what the agitators want. An Ireland poor and dis- 
contented is the necessary postulate of all their designs; 
and, when it is remembered how far the present Govern- 
ment has gone in the direction of securing it to them in 
the future, it must be admitted that there is some founda- 
tion for the bitter complaints of their ingratitude made by 
that Government’s English partisans. — 


(MR. BLAINE’S DESPATCTI. 


BLAINE’S despatch to Mr. Lowe t on the sub- 
ject of the Panama Canal has the merit of plain- 
ness and candour. The American Government, while it 
almost ironically disclaims aggressive designs, announces 
that its object is to secure the freest and most rapid transit 
for its own vessels and munitions of war, and to prevent 
other nations from having similar advantages. Mr. Bains 
condescends to find a precedent for his claim in the policy 
of the English Government, which, as he asserts, forti- 
fies every point that can secure the passage of troops to 
India. ‘* Every point,’ when the phrase is reduced from 
rhetorical vagueness to geographical and political fact, 
means Malta and Gibraltar, both of which strongholds are 
hundreds of miles from the Isthmus of Suez ; Cyprus, in 
which there are as yet no fortifications ; and Aden, which, 
like the Mediterranean fortresses, was occupied long before 
the Canal was designed. Corfu was abandoned many 
years ago, though the fortress was believed to be almost 
impregnable. The English Government, then repre- 
sented by Lord Patmerston, would gladly have avoided 
the risks and possible complications which are con- 
nected with the construction of the new mode of transit. 
Hitherto it has as far as possible avoided collision with 
other Powers; and it has never pretended to exclude 
other nations from the advantages which it may claim or 
enjoy. For the purposes of commerce the proposed con- 
nexion between the Atlantic and Pacific may be scarcel 

less important to England than the Suez Canal. The poll- 
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tical pretensions now advanced by the United States are 
not improbably preferred with the ulterior purpose of 
establishing 2 commercial monopoly. Although there is 
no shadow of justification for such a claim, the Americans 
may perhaps intend that the maritime communication 
between the Atlantic ports and San Francisco shall be 
appropriated to their own coasting traffic. It has been 
recently discovered that the interests on which CospEN 
relied as the future causes of universal peace are now 
the principal motives or pretexts for war and for aggres- 
sive diplomacy. As Russia is annexing Central Asia for 
the extension of commercial monopoly, there is reason to 
fear that the American Government is urged by similar 
considerations to establish a political supremacy over the 
Western hemisphere. Itis true that Mr. Buare has not 
expressly proposed to abrogate the clauses of the treaty of 
1850 which provide for commercial equality ; but he pre- 
pares the way for such a demand by describing the inter- 
oceanic commerce of the United States asa coasting trade ; 
and the parts of the treaty which are not immediately 
repealed are not less liable to future repudiation than the 
more important provisions which are now made to depend 
on the will of one of the contracting parties. A future 
Mr. Barve will not hesitate to justify new demands by 
the aequiescence of England in the repudiation of American 
contracts. 

When Mr. Braryz first protested against the interference 
of any European Power to secure the neutrality of the 
Panama Canal, he relied on the provisions of a treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and the Columbian 
Federation in 1847. He had, as it would seem, overlooked 
the later treaty of 1850 between England and the United 
States, of which Mr. Crayton and Sir Henry Butwer were 
the negotiators. Oneconsequence of his inadvertence was 
that he attached paramount importance to an international 
contract, although it could in no way affect the rights of 
any other State than those which were parties to the 
treaty. According to Mr. Buatye’s interpretation, the 
United States were bound by their written obligation to 
guarantee the ae of any canal which might be made 
across the Isthmus. He further inferred that the spirit of 
the compact excluded the participation of any other Power. 
The incidental circumstance that the Columbian Govern- 
ment neither claims the fulfilment of the treaty of 1847, 
nor assents to the present proposals of the American Go- 
vernment, was left out of consideration. The exemplary 
respect of the Secretary of Srare for formal conventions 
has not extended to the Cuayron-Butwer Treaty, to which 
his attention has since been called. Circumstances have 
changed, as indeed they usually change in thirty years, 
and as they had changed in thirty-three years from the 
date of the Columbian Treaty. The particular novelty to 
which Mr. Buaixe refers as invalidating the arrange- 
ments of 1850 is the rapid growth of American in- 
terests on the Pacific coast. Unluckily for his argument, 
the American frontier has remained precisely the same since 
the conclusion of the treaty and for many years before it. 
The latest extension of the territory of the Union took place 
at the end of the Mexican war, and it was with full know- 
ledge of the geographical relations which still exist that 
the two Governments agreed jointly to protect any com- 
munication which might be made between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The treaty dealt with other matters, to 
some of which, such as the abandonment of the Mosquito 
Protectorate, the American Government attached con- 
siderable importance. The part of the treaty which pur- 
ported to secure the neutrality of the Canal was in its 
nature provisional, and the contingency in which it was to 
become operative has not even now occurred. The repudia- 
tion of a solemn undertaking cannot perhaps be prevented, 
but it must be stigmatized as it deserves. The contracting 
Governments would, if the question had been material or 
relevant, certainly have anticipated that in the course of a 
generation the prosperity of California would largely in- 
crease. The gold discoveries which accelerated the ad- 
vance had already been made. 

The vicious precedent of the abolition of the Russian 
Black Sea Treaty in 1871 is producing its naturel results. 
It would perhaps have been impossible to restrain Russia 
from a breach of faith which was encouraged by the 
victorious Government of the rew German Empire; but 
there was no occasion formally to agree to a sacrifice in 
which it: may have been necessary to acquiesce, and the 
feverish eagerness with which Mr. Giapstonz welcomed 
the fulfilment of his own unpatriotic prophecies involved a 


humiliation to England which now seems likely to be 
repeated. It may be true that treaties cannot last for ever ; 
but it is a modern and mischievous innovation to assume 
that they may be revoked by one of the contracting 
parties as soon as they can be disregarded with impunity. 
The rapid deterioration of international morality is illus- 

trated by the contrast between the license now assumed 

by Russia or America, and the pedantic assertion of 
obsolete rights which seemed natural within living 
memory. Lord PatmersTon protested against the Spanish 
marriages in virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht which had 
been concluded a hundred and thirty years before, and 
which had been followed by wars with the old French 
Monarchy, with the Republic, and with the Empire. Mr. 
Buaine coolly announces that his Government can no 
longer be bound by an agreement of thirty years’ standing, 
deliberately made for due consideration on either side. The 
only excuse which he alleges is the natural and anticipated 
growth of American population and trade. It was less 
easy to foresee the enormous increase of English shipping, 
a large portion of which will require the use of the Canal. 
At the date of the Crayrox-Buiwer Treaty the American 
mercantile marine was equal to that of England, and it 
was growing more rapidly. The comparative amount of 
English shipping is now enormously larger. It is difficult 
to follow Mr. Biarye’s course of reasoning when he refers 
to another supposed change in the circumstances of the 
case. The Civil War has, as he asserts, proved that the 
military power of the United States is unlimited ; but the 
Crayrox-Bu.wer Treaty prohibits the erect:un of American 
fortifications in the neighbourhood of the Canal. No 
similar restraint is imposed on the employment of an 
English naval force, and accordingly Mr. Buatne proposes 
to exclude it altogether. When the treaty was concluded 
the English navy was as much superior in force to the 
American as at present; while, according to Mr. Brame, 
the military superiority of the United States had not then 
been so fully established. Arguments in support of 
wilful wrong naturally partake of the insolence of the 
conclusion. 

If, as is too probable, Mr. Fre~incHvuysEN maintains the 
contention of his predecessor, the English Government 
ought to be fully aware of the extravagance of pretensions 
which are not confined to a demand for a monopoly of the 
Canal. Mr. Buatne’s Chilian and Peruvian despatches 
imply the same assumption that both North and South 
America are subject to a certain sovereignty on the part 
of the United States. It is more than probable that the 
claim is preferred, not only to gratify national vanity, but 
to secure commercial preference in return for political sup- 
port. The trade of the South American ports is as right- 
fully open to England as to the United States; and every 
European Power is entitled to treat the South American 
Republics as absolutely independent. In this case the mate- 
rial resources of the Union, however great, can scarcely be 
used to support exorbitant pretensions. Chiliand Peru are 
out of reach of the army which Mr. Biaine describes as 
irresistible ; and it is not consistent with the present policy 
of the United States to maintain a powerful navy. The 
South American States themselves will probably repudiate 
the exclusive supremacy of a Power which is not even a 
neighbour. The difficulties which may arise with refer- 
ence to the use of the Panama Canal are likely to be more 
formidable; and they would be aggravated by any recog- 
nition of the justice of overweening demands. The value 
of the exchanges of sentiment which were lately supposed 
to indicate reciprocal attachment had already been appre- 
ciated by serious politicians ; but it could scarcely have 
been expected that two irritating challenges should be 
addressed by the American Government to England im- 
mediately before and immediately after the death of Mr. 
GarrigLD. The Fortune Bay dispute had been settled ; 
and it was hoped that there would be no immediate dis- 
turbance of friendly relations. English well-wishers to 
America must console themselves as well as they can by 
the consciousness that they have offered no provocation. 


‘M, GAMBETTA AND THE COUNTRY. 


M GAMBETTA has shown that he possesses a kind 
JVI» of self-control which is rare among Frenchmen. 
All the wits of Paris have been laughing at him for 
doing nothing, and he has calmly gone-on doing it. 


Weaker men would have been feverishly anxious to make 
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their mark before the Chambers separated for the Christ- 
mas holidays. M. Gamserra has behaved like a Minister 
who knows that he has time before him, and is not obliged 
to score the first trick lest no others should fall to his 
share. The Session which has just ended has been an ex- 
cellent subject for Opposition journalists of all shades. 
Everything was put off until the new Ministry had taken 
office, and now the new Ministry is in office, and everything 
is put off still, M. Gamperra is quite unmoved by these 
repeated demonstrations that he has disappointed the just 
hopes of his countrymen. For one thing, perhaps, he 
knows his countrymen better than his critics know them. 
He may believe, and seemingly with reason, that France is 
not in a hurry to see great political changes effected, and 
that she is not in the least disturbed by the discovery that 
M. Gamserta is not in a hurry either. It is enough for 
her that he is at last in office. She has waited so long for 
this to be brought about that she is not likely to want any 
fresh excitement for some time to come. Englishmen will 
be inclined to wonder why, if France wishes for no fresh 
excitement, M. Gamserra should not definitively discourage 
the belief that any fresh excitement will be provided. 
Granted that many foolish promises have been lightly 
made, why should they not be broken as lightly? They 
have been made to the nation; and, as the nation does 
not demand their fulfilment, M. Gameerra may fairly 
hold himself excused from thinking any more about them. 
If his intentions had to be divined solely from his 
action since taking office, there would be some ground 
for thinking that he means to sit loosely by his pledges. 
At all events, he has taken his time about making 
them good. There have been instances before now of 
Ministers breaking entirely with their past when once 
they had entered upon office, and using for the benefit 
of the nation the power which had been given them for 
the benefit of their party. M. Gamberra would have con- 
siderable advantages if it pleased him to folllow this 
example. The greater part of his promises have been 
given by journalists whom he can disown; his own posi- 
tive statements have frequently contradicted one another ; 
and the politicians whom the Radical half of them were 
designed to catch are now so hostile to him that he may 
fairly be excused from doing anything more to con- 
ciliate them. 


But the character of the Cabinet which M. Gamserta 
has chosen does not bear out this theory of his inten- 
tions. If he had wanted an excuse for pursuing in 
office a more moderate policy than he had recommended 
as a private deputy, it would have been natural to pave 
the way for the change by surrounding himself with 
colleagues of comparatively moderate opinions. A Cabinet, 
ordinarily speaking, is a Committee in which every 
member has an equal vote, and the Prime Minister can 
only exercise control by threatening to withdraw the 
bond that holds the Cabinet together. But M. Gamperra 
has taken special pains to surround himself with colleagues 
who have as good as no vote. There is not one of them, 
with the exception of M. Rert, whose resignation would 
be so much as noticed by the public; and even M. Berr’s 
retirement would generally be considered as strengthening 
rather than weakening M. Gamperra’s position. Con- 
sequently, if M. Gampetra now changes his front, every- 
body will know that he has done so to please himself, and 
not in deference to his Cabinet. The excuse of having to 
make sacrifices in order to keep the Ministry together will 
not be available. It is true that reports go about from 
time to time of Ministerial changes which may shortly be 
looked for, and it is of course possible that when M. 
Gambetta again has places at his disposal, he may renew 
his overtures to M. pe Freycinet or M. Ferry, or may 
even extend them to M. Wappineroy. It is not obvious, 
however, why he should do this, when it rested with him- 
self only a few weeks back to make similar overtures 
effectual. If M. Gampetra could not make his programme 
acceptable to the Moderate Left in November, why should 
it be any more acceptable to them in January? He may, 
indeed, have completely reconstructed it in the interval. 
But changes of this sweeping kind are not commonly 
effected without some apparent reason, and in this case 
there is no such reason. The country has given no indi- 
cation of any dislike to M. Gamperta’s supposed policy ; it 
is simply waiting with patient curiosity to see whether 
the real and the supposed policy will prove to be identical. 
There seems to be no ground, therefore, for expecting any 
decided change in M. Gamserra’s programme beyond the 


want of any ardent or general desire that the programme 
he has actually issued should be carried ont. 

It may fairly be asked, however, why the want of any 
such desire should not be motive enough for M. Gamserra’s 
conversion to moderate views. If the country does not 
wish for extreme measures, it is rash, to say the least, to 
give it extreme measures. The electors may come to like 
them more when they see them, but it is equally possible 
that they may like them less. The great body of the 
peasantry is ro more revolutionary under M. Gréfyy 
than it was under Napoteon III. It is Republican 
now, as it was Imperialist then, because it thinks that 
the Republic is the Government that will give it the 
best security for the particular things it most cares 
for. It would seem, therefore, that M. Gamperra hag 
every possible inducement to pursue a moderate policy, 
The Extreme Left have refused to make terms with 
him, so that he is no longer bound by any offers he 
may formerly have made to them. The country has 
shown no desire to see the Radical policy lately asso. 
ciated with M. Gampetra’s name brought down from 
the region of speculation to the region of fact. On the 
side of moderation there is, apparently, certain safety; 
while on the side of revolution, even of that limited 
revolution which is probably all that M. Gamserra con- 
templates, there is at least a possibility of danger. Why 
should a man so able, so versatile, so able to frame new 
formulas when it suits him, so little hampered by any 
formulas he has formerly framed, not at once throw over- 
board the political cargo with which he started, and 
govern France in the commonplace and common-sense way 
in which, to all appearances, she wishes to be governed ? 
The most probable answer seems to be that M. Gampetra— 
so long, at all events, as he is Prime Minister—has to 
consider something else than the abstract views that his 
countrymen may hold upon the way in which they would 
like him to rule them. As Minister, he has to administer 
a Parliamentary Government, and under a Parliamentary 
Government he has to reckon with the Chambers as well 
as with the electors. It might be supposed that, with uni- 
versal suffrage, the Chamber would exactly represent theelec- 
tors; or, at all events, that by means of a dissolution it might 
at any moment be made to represent them exactly. But 
this theory leaves out of sight the obstinate tendency of 
the French elector to stay away from the poll. If he is 
satisfied with the way in which things are going on, he 
thinks that it is not worth his while to vote; if he dis- 
likes the way in which things are going on, he thinks it 
safer not to vote. The consequence is that the condact of 
affairs constantly tends to fall into the hands of a con- 
vinced minority. The majority take no part in the 
elections, and the deputies are returned by the compara- 
tively few voters who are really interested in the contest. 
The issue at the last general election does not seem to 
have lain between the moderate majority and the extreme 
minority, but between one extreme minority and another, 
aud the result was a victory for the Radicals over the 
Legitimists and the Bonapartists. Thus it is quite pos- 
sible that the country at large might be in favour of 
moderate measares, that a Minister might quite accurately 
interpret its wishes, and yet that he might bo beaten in 
the Chamber. An appeal to the electorate is, after all, 
only an appeal to that fraction of the electorate which can 
be induced to come to the poll; and if this fraction, 
instead of representing the moderate majority, only repre- 
sents an extreme minority, a Minister may feel with some 
reason that what he has to consider is not the Chamber that 
might be returned if every elector voted, but the Chamber 
that will be returned by the electors who actually vote. M. 
GamBerta may have in view the fate of M. Tu1rs, There 
never was any doubt that the country was with him, but 
the country was inert, and a hostile Assembly was in pos- 
session of the field. Even if M. Tarers had had the 
power of dissolving the Assembly, it is by no means 
certain that his real supporters would have taken the 
trouble to vote for him. The new Assembly would no 
doubt have overthrown the reactionary majority who were 
striving to destroy the Republic; but M. Turers might 
have found on the morrow of his victory that he had 
merely defeated one extreme faction by means of another, 
and that he was as far as ever from commanding 
any effective support from the moderate party in the 
electorate. 
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THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 


HE London Water Companies have recovered from 
the panic that followed upon the failure of Sir 
Ricuarp Cross’s benevolent scheme for buying them up at 
their own valuation as completely as the Gas Companies 
have recovered from their scare about the electric light. 
The despots who distribute what in Loudon may almost be 
called these twin necessaries of life seem to be perfectly 
happy in the contemplation of the future. They exactly 
realize Davip’s description of prosperous but unamiable 
rsons in his days. “They are not in trouble as other 
“ men, neither are they plagued like other men.” Their 
latest trinmph is a decision given in the Marylebone Police 
Court declaring the annual value in respect of which the 
Companies are entitled to charge for the water they 
supply to be the gross value or annual rent which a tenant 
may reasonably be expected to pay for his house. As the 
annual value thus interpreted is usually a good deal in 
excess of the amount at which houses are assessed to the 
Poor-rate, this decision will largely increase the income of 
the Water Companies. The only fly in the very large pot 
of ointment thus made over to them is the determination 
of the particular tenant who disputed the claim to carry 
the question into as many courts as the law will allow. 
Mr. Dosss’s municipal spirit is an example by which 
we may all profit. He is animated by a really heroic 
determination not to yield to what he thinks injus- 
tice. Most men would remember the cost of fighting 
a Company, and would rather pay on double the 
gross value of their house than stand the certain ex- 
penses of a law suit. Mr. Donps speaks of the coming 
conflict with something very like pleasure. ‘‘ Yesterday,” 
he writes to the Times, “I made application to the 
“ magistrate to state a case for the opinion of the high 
“ Court, and the fight between the Company and myself is 
“ now about to commence in earnest.”’ He is prepared to 
carry it through at his own cost; and it is with the air 
of admitting the public to a privilege which he does not 
think it right to keep wholly to himself that he adds that 
he will allow donations from those who may be disposed 
to take a part in the suit to be paid to the joint ac- 
count of two or three persons, provided this does not in 
any way impair his own freedom “ to carry on the contest 
“ fally and effectually.” Ifthe Water Companies and the 
Gas Companies had more customers like Mr. Donns, their 
attitude towards the public might be a little less 
autocratic. 


Unfortunately, even if Mr. Donss wins the day, and the 
gross annual value is declared not to be the foundation of 
the London water-rate, the Water Companies will still 
retain mischievously large powers of taxing the public. 
There cannot be a more absurd principle of payment for 
an article the consumption of which is exceedingly varied 
than the value of the house to which it is supplied. The 
analogy of parochial rates does not apply here. When 
a benefit is enjoyed equally by all those to whom it is 
given, it is very reasonable that each recipient should 
pay for it according to his means. The expense of light- 
ing and cleansing the streets, for example, or of pro- 
tecting life and property, is quite properly assessed on 
the value of the houses in the district. Everybody is 
the better for the outlay, and the cost of the house in 
which a man lives serves as a rough, but sufficient, guide 
to the proportion of it which each person is able to bear. 
But there is neither justice nor reason in making a 
bachelor tenant and the father of ten children pay pre- 
cisely the same sum to their Water Company because the 
houses they severally occupy happen to be of the same 
annual value. In the one house five or ten times as much 
water may be used as in the other, yet the sums asked in 
return by the Water Company are identical. The demand 
is caleulated not on the value of the water supplied, but on 
the ability of the tenants to pay. Something like the same 
rule obtains, it is said, in India with regard to articles of 
food ; and a covenanted civil servant pays one price for his 
leg of mutton, while the shopkeeper pays another. But 
Indian customs are not usually considered good models 
for English legislation, and the practice in question has 
nothing‘in it to justify exceptional imitation. When the 
same article is supplied in very different quantities, pay- 
ment by the amount actually delivered is the only method 
thatcan properly be resorted to. In thisrespect the Gas Com- 
panies have shown either less boldness or more conscience 
thantheWater Companies. People grumble about the quality 


of their gas or they suspect the accuracy of their meters ; 
but in name, at all events, they are charged for what they 
actually burn. It is only where water is concerned that 
it is assumed that a man who lives in a house rated at 300l. 
must necessarily be more lavish of water than a man who 
lives in a house rated at rool. There is the best possible 
reason why this assumption should not be sanctioned 
in the fact that the amount of water supplied admits 
of being ascertained with very fair precision. If there 
were no means of finding out how much water is 
used in a particular house, to apportion the charge to 
the rental might be a convenient way of getting over the 
difficulty. It would be perfectly easy, however, where 
cisterns are used, to arrange them in a certain fixed scale 
according to capacity, and where constant service has been 
introduced there are other methods of arriving at the 
same knowledge. The present plan is a mere makeshift 
introduced without any of those excuses which are supposed 
to justify a recourse to makeshifts. 

Absurd as the system is, it might very possibly have 
excited no special outcry had it not been for the impru- 
dent action of the Companies. People had come to regard 
the water-rate, not as the price to be paid for the supply 
of a necessary, but as a tax levied on the community. The 
method of charge was an irrational one, but they had grown 
accustomed to it. So far as the public have at all abandoned 
this attitude of patient indifference, the change has been 
brought about partly by the extravagant prices asked, and 
very nearly obtained, by the Companies from Sir Ricnarp 
Cross, and partly by the use which they have made of the 
Metropolis Valuation Act. Where municipal contributions 
are concerned, it is only fair that the distribution of the 
burden should from time to time be reconsidered. Other- 
wise, the houses which were fashionable a century ago would 
be condemned to go on paying for their ancient greatness, 
while others which may have only lately come into request 
would escape by reason of their former insignificance. But 
it is not at all fair that the water-rate should as a matter 
of course be assessed on the new valuation. If the aggre- 
gate value of houses in London remained the same, and 
an improvement in the rental in one part of the town were 
balanced by a depreciation in another part, the case might 
be different. As a matter of fact, however, the great 
majority of the changes are in the direction of increase. 
At every fresh revaluation houses, taken one with another, 
are found to be worth more than they were before. Con- 
sequently with every fresh revaluation the Water Com- 
panies will have a legal right to charge more for giving 
precisely the same amount of Thames water. This wilk be 
trne whether Mr. Doss gains his cause or loses it. The 
issue which he has raised relates exclusively to the mean- 
ing of the word “ value.” It does not touch the right of the 
Water Companies to increase their charges in proportion 
as the value—however interpreted—is found to have risen 
when the period of estimating it recurs. 

It is clear that Parliament ought, when the Metropolitan 
Valuation Act was before it, to have provided against the 
absurd consequences that have since followed from the 
measure. It is of more importance now, however, to insist 
that what Parliament did not do then it ought, so far as is 
possible, to do now. There ought not to be any great 
difficulty in passing a Bill which should compel the Water 
Companies to charge for the water actually supplied by 
them; but, if this is impossible, Sir Witt Harcoorr 
might at least introduce a Bill forbidding them to raise 
their charges in consideration of changes in the value of 
houses which do not in any way affect the quantity of 
water supplied. Even the Irish obstructives would 
probably be merciful while such a Bill as this was under 
discussion. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


—— are no cases that come before a court of law 

which, in point of theory, are less satisfactory than 
those which deai with compensation for railway accidents. 
That a kind of rough justice is dealt out which, on the 
average, keeps the balance pretty even between the public 
and the railway Companies it is allowable to hope. But 
this average is maintained by help of some pretty startling 
extremes on either side. It cannot be denied that juries 
are sometimes disposed to strain the law against the Com- 
panies; and that compensation is occasionally yiven for 


injuries which, with a very moderate exercise of caution 
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on the part of the plaintiff, need never have been sustained. 
To judge by some of the verdicts, it is taken for granted 
that when a man is crossing a railway, or getting out of a 
train, he ceases to be in any way concerned with the care 
of his own life or limbs. They have become for the time 
the property of the Company which is carrying him, and 
ip is their business to look after them. On the other 
hand, the railway Companies have the immense advantage 
of wealth ; and, no matter how lavishly or how uselessly 
they spend money in litigation, their shareholders never 
seem to have found fault with them. Two cases which 
have been before the courts this weck afford excellent 
illustrations of this tendency on the part of the Com- 
panies. In both they have pushed resistance to a point 
which probably means ultimate loss to themselves, while 
it almost certainly means rnin to the other party. No 
policy can, as it seems to us, be more shortsighted on the 
part of the Companies than one which is directly calcu- 
lated to irritate future juries. When the amount of 
damages is under consideration in some coming case, a 
jary which has studied “Smirnerman v. the Sonth- 
** Kastern Railway Company,” or “ Wenner v. the London, 
“ Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company,” will be 
likely to argue that, as the Company is sure to resist the 
verdict to the utmost of its power, it will be well to give 
the plaintiff compensation, not merely for the injury 
received, but also for the trouble and annoyance to which 
he will be put in making good his claim to what has been 
given him. 

__ In the first of these cases the plaintiff was a widow 
whose husband had been knocked down by a passing 
engine at East Farleigh Station. To get tickets for the 
down train it is necessary to cross the line by a level 
crossing. The deceased had done this, and was coming 
back over the level crossing, when he was struck by an 
engine which went through the station at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, and was so injured that he died two 
days afterwards. The Company contended that the man 
had been guilty of contributory negligence, and it appeared 
that he had jumped down from the platform some yards 
short. of the level crossing in order to reach it more 
quickly, and that, when in the act of jumping, 
the signalman had called to him to stop as the en- 
gine was coming through. On the other hand, the 
engine did not reach him till he had reached the 
devel crossing ; the servants of the Company had sup- 
-posed that the lights of the engine were those of a stopping 
train which was then due, and had rung the station bell; 
and the engine of that train would have stopped short of 
the point at which the deceased was struck. The only 
thing, therefore, that could be called negligence on his 
part was his neglect of a warning which had confessedly 
been given when he was in the act of jamping from the 
platform, and which he might have been unable to obey. 
dt will appear to most people that in these circumstances, 
and considering. that the deceased was only thirty- 
two, was earning 40s. a week, and left four children, 
the railway Company was not very hardly dealt with 
when a jury gave the widow goo/. damages. A level 
crossing at a station is a different thing from a level 
crossing anywhere else. In the latter case it is main- 
tained for the convenience of the public; in the former 
case it is maintained to save the pockets of the 
Company. This accident and many similar accidents 
would be avoided if the law compelled railway Companies 
to build a bridge across the line at every station. No 
doubt at small stations passengers would often cross the 
line instead of using the bridge, but if they did they would 
do it at their own risks. Where there is no bridge, they 
must incur the risk whether they will or not. In the 
present case passengers by the down train had to cross the 
line to get their tickets, and to cross back again pos- 
.sibly just in front of the advancing train when they had 
got them. This the deceased seems to have allowed for ; 
what he did not allow for, and what till the last moment 
‘even the servants of the Company did not suppose that 
there was any need for him to allow for, was the passage 
ofa stray engine through the station at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

The remarkable point about the case is that the verdict 
for gool. was given in July 1879, and that ever since that 
time the railway Company have been fighting the case. A 
new trial was ordered in November 1879, and reversed in 
the following month by the Court of Appeal, on condition 
that the damages should be reduced to 7ool. This partial 


victory did not content the Company. They appealed to 
the House of Lords, and got a new trial ordered. The 
facts were gone into by a fresh jury this week, with the 
result that the original verdict—with the substitution of 
7ool. for gool.—was sustained. It is tolerably certain 
that many people will think that one motive for thus con. 
testing every stage of the case was the expectation that 
the plaintiff would not have funds to go on with it. It 
appears from a letter in yesterday’s Times that, but for 
the help of the townspeople of Maidstone, this expec- 
tation, if entertained, would have been justified. The 
widow has only been enabled to obtain the second verdict 
in her favour by means of a local subscription. The 
Company, it is stated in this letter, threaten to appeal 
against the second verdict, as they appealed against the 
first, and to carry the case, if necessary, again to the 
House of Lords. In the case of Wesper v. The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company there has 
been a similar apparent determination on the part of 
the defendant to wear the plaintiff out by superior length 
of purse. He had been given 500l. as damages for injuries 
attributed to the negligence of the Company, and an order 
for a new trial, granted by the Divisional Court on the 
ground that the damages seemed excessive, has been set 
aside by the Court of Appeal. On Monday, the Company 
applied to the Court to stay execution pending an appeal 
to the House of Lords. The Court refused the application, 
and in doing so the Master of the Rotrs made some 
observations which railway Companies would do well to 
lay to heart. Three courts, he said, had found in effect 
that the plaintiff was entitled to damages and costs. That 
he was entitled tu some damages the defendants them- 
selves admitted. The plaintiff.was a poor man and had been 
unable to employ counsel, and to stay execution would be 
to deprive him of the means of obtaining legal assistance 
in the House of Lords. The application was unanimously 
refused by the three Judges of Appeal; but, though exe- 
cution has not been stayed, the Company can still go to 
the House of Lords if they choose. 

In neither of these cases can the action of the Company 
do them any service in the long run. They are very 
much at the mercy of juries where compensation for 
accidents is concerned; and it cannot be wise for them to 
make juries feel that they are a kind of public enemy. 
Of course a jury may give a grossly unjust verdict, and 
then no one will blame a railway Company for asking for 
a new trial. The imprudence lies in pressing the applica- 
tion through one court after another, on the chance that 
the ultimate decision may be in their favour. It is this 
policy that tends to predispose juries against railway 
Companies; and, in proportion as they follow it ont, 
damages will be likely to become heavier. A railway Com- 
pany ought to judge its solicitor’s advice in these matters 
entirely by its first result. If the new trial asked 
for is at once granted, and if the second verdict is 
from the Company’s point of view, a substantial improve- 
ment on the first, then the advice has been good. If the 
new trial is not at once granted, or if the second verdict 
is not an improvement on the first, the advice has been 
bad. In the latter case it is the plain interest of the Com- 
pany to follow it no further. The possible chance of 
getting a verdict in their favour after all is not worth the 
risk of earning a reputation for a dogged determination to 
ruin the plaintiff if they cannot defeat him. This is a 
reputation which the two cases we have been considering 
are very well calculated to gain for the Companies con- 
cerned, and it is certainly not one which, in the long run, 
they will find serve their turn with a jury. It is as much 
in their own interest as in that of the public that we 
advise them not to go further and fare worse. 


MR. STREET. 


PEACEFUL anda prosperous epoch seemed to be commencing 

for the pursuit of architecture in England. Last summer, 
after an exciting contest, the Institute of Architects elected as its 
President—a virtually triennial oflice—one who was by universal 
consent foremost in his art, but who had conspicuously won his 
position as a decided partisan. Mr. Street, however, was no 
sooner installed in office than he took by storm both friend and 
opponent, as both sides now vie in generously proclaiming, by the 
broad, impartial, far-sighted view he took of the responsibilitiewof 
his office and the dignity of a profession in which he used his 
authority as peacemaker and reformer. Not seven weeks ago he 
made the annual public appearance which the Institute of 
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-Architeets exacts from its President, in an address equally 
admirable in matter and manner. Now the friends who seem to 
have only just come home from burying Burges are preparing to 
ther round the grave which is so deservedly being dug for 
Street in Westminster Abbey. 
_ The fifty-seven years of Mr. Street's life, apart from the 
gecord of his works, were singularly uneventful—the chief 
public incidents bei his election as R.A. in 1871, and as Pre- 
gident of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1881. 
The pupil at first of a country architect of a respectable but 
now forgotten reputation, he passed into the office of Gilbert 
Scott, whose assistant for some time he was, and as such helped 
him in the great church of Hamburg, which was the foundation 
of Scott’s more extended fame. The date, some thirty-five years 
back, when Street set up for himself was a fortunate one for 
the man of genius who differentiated his title of architect with 
that of ecclesiologist; for just at that time the Cambridge 
Camden Society, under the fresh title of the Ecclesiological 
Society, and with London as its headquarters, braced itself 
up to more powerful exertions than such as it was capable 
of while with academic complications; and 
among its earliest recruits of that period Mr. Street was con- 
spicuous. An opportune introduction to Mr. Butler, then Vicar of 
-Wantage, led to Bishop Wilberforce placing in his hands the theo- 
logical college at Cudcesdon, and naming him diocesan architect. 
For some years Mr. Street went steadily on making friends and 
-winning fame in a special circle, till in 1855 he acquired a more 
general reputation as an author who was able to produce a book 
which was at once instructive and entertaining, on a technical 
subject, in his Brick and Marble in Italy, reprinted many years 
after with modifications. He maintained his fame as author by a 
subsequent volume on the ecclesiology of Spain, as well as by 
numerous articles in more than one periodical. 

In the following year, 1856, he surprised, pleasantly or unplea- 
santly, the architectural world of Europe by appearing as second 
prizeman, with Messrs. Clutton and Burges as tyst, in that com- 
petition for Lille Cathedral at which France was making sure of 
coming out successful; and in the next year he stood in the same 
relation to Mr. Burges, then competing alone for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople, of which the building ultimately fell to 
himself. He was also a prizeman, though not high in thelist, in 
that strangely jumbled competition for the Public Offices, having 
produced a design probably superior in picturesqueness to any of 
the others, although we should imagine that official necessities 
had not been elaborately worked out by its author. 

It would be impossible to follow any order of chronology in 
naming even the more conspicuous of Mr. Street’s innumerable 
works, Thechurch with adjacent buildings which he built at 
Boyn Hill, by Maidenhead, for Prebendary Gresley, was for some 
time his magnum opus. In London he was the author of St. 
James's, Garden Street, Westminster, built by the Miss Monks, 
of Mr. R. T. West’s St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, and of St. 
John’s, Kennington. He also designed the remarkable reredos in 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, of which the sculpture is due to James 
Redfern, prematurely cut off just as he was becoming eminent. 
At Oxford he produced little besides the Church of St. Philip and 
‘St. James, and at Cambridge nothing at all. The church of St. 
‘Margaret, Liverpool, founded by Mr. Horsfall, embodies most ad- 
mirably the principle which should inspire the architect of a town 
church. At Torquay, Mr. Street produced St. Peter’s Church; and 
‘the singularly picturesque and varied, but eminently practical, 
church of St. Peter, Bournemouth, carried out by the zeal of Mr. 
Morden Bennett, probably owes its graceful peculiarities to the 
incident of its being the gradual result of substitutions, first at one 
point and then at another, in an earlier, smaller, and inferior struc- 
ture, of which each portion successively disappeared. On the 
‘other hand, All Saints, Clifton, was built trom the ground with no 
embarrassing conditions, and it is very successful in the spacious- 
‘ness given to it by the bold breadth of interior proportions. In 
St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, on a rather smaller scale, Mr. Street has 
tried the experiment of a nave apsidally cut off at the angles, and 
of a chancel with a six-sided apse, so that, as at Caudebec, the ex- 
treme point of the interior is an angle. We should be sorry to see 
the example widely followed, though itis an experiment which may 
‘well have been once tried among so many churches. 

Of purely country churches which he built, the most 

‘sumptuous is that which Lord Eldon has raised at Kingston, in 
Dorsetshire, exceeding any of the dozen so munificently raised 
by Sir Tatton Sykes in the East Riding. We do not attempt the 
barest catalogue of the country churches which Mr. Street re- 
stored. Of his scholastic buildings we can only point to those 
at Uppingham and Marlborough, and name the pile which 
he provided for the Sisters of Mercy at East Grinstead. His 
share in English cathedral restoration was Carlisle Cathedral; the 
south transept of York, undertaken with great spirit by Dean 
‘Duncombe; and that which was, in fact, an original work of 
great magnitude, the new nave of Bristol Cathedral. He drew 
ii8- inspiration from the choir, a very beautiful specimen of 
‘Middle Pointed, with some notable peculiarities; but the judg- 
‘ment with which he followed, without servilely copying, their 
peculiarities lifts the work much above the class of imitation. 

But his greatest achievements as a cathedral builder were in 

4 sides the smaller restorations of Kilkenny and 
Kildare Cathedrals, the resuscitation—in some features amount- 
to an original work—of the peculiarly beautiful and pecu- 
liarly ill-used Cathedral of Christchurch, Dublin, at the cost of 


Mr. Roe, is one good thing among the many evil incidents of 
modern Irish history. Attached to the Cathedral stands the 
Synod Hall of the Irish Church, which is also by Mr. Street. 

He has not left so much behind him in Scotland. Among the 
competitors in a limited competition some ten years back for the 
Cathedral of Edinburgh, so unexpectedly created under the will of 
a rich and taciturn spinster, were Street, Burges, and Scott. Had 
we been the judge on the occasion, we should have placed those 
architects in that order of merit. However, the popular verdict was 
strong for Scott, whose composition, as it is right to say, was much 
improved in the course of the construction. The chapel added by 
Lord Crawford to his house at Dunecht, so fatally notorious of 
late, was Street’s work. Abroad, besides the church at Constan- 
tinople, and some smaller churches in Switzerland and at Genoa, 
he built the American Episcopal Church at Rome, in which he 
attuned to a style which is a compromise between northern 
and southern Gothic,a mosaic treatment of the apse borrowed 
from basilican models, On his designs another church for the 
English in Rome is being built, and he was in charge of an 
American church in Paris, We have kept for special notice two 
works of late date. Within a hideous and seemingly hopeless 
shell, the Guards’ Chapel in Birdcage Walk—a sham Greek temple 
of the George IV. taste—Mr. Street has built up a gorgeous basilica, 
harmonious in proportion, rich in fittings, correct in arrangements, 
while the only outside sign of the internal work isan apse. An 
eminent member of the Reichstag was visiting this church some 
weeks ago, and on his ecclesiological guide explaining to him that 
this was uo “ ritualistic” proclamation, but a church which had 
been cast into its present form with the cordial co-operation of 
high dignitaries, military, ecclesiastical, and civil, answered, “ Vous 
avez vaincu.” 

For once Mr. Street worked for himself. At Holmbury, in 
Surrey, on a spur of Leith Hill overlooking from its fir woods 
the rolling Weald of Sussex, he made for himself a country 
house designed with a felicitous adaptation of later English 
medizeval forms, and near to it constructed a parish church, care- 
fully studied so as to be at once simple and rich. The bell-cot and 
other features recall the style of the county. A wooden sereen 
cutting off an internal narthex is well conceived, and the elevation 
given to tke north chancel aisle by a crypt employed as sacristy 
is original and practical. 

In all Mr. Street’s churches the individuality which proceeds 
from special thought is conspicuous. He had very decided pre- 
ferences both of architectural style and ecclesiological arrangement ; 
but he made these his instruments, not his masters. In parti- 
cular, the broad distinction between town and country church 
was never more emphatically marked than in his work. No one, 
either in joke or seriously, thought of hinting, in reference to 
anything that bore his name, that it was really designed by 
“the gentleman in the office.” His allegiance, on the whole, 
and particularly in his latter days, was loyal to English Gothic. 
He had passed, like other men, through that phase—fostered, in 
his case, by his successful literary advocacy—of admiration for 
Italian Gothic, not as a graceful exotic, but as a desirable style 
for the soft climate of England, of which the root may be found in 
the writings of Thomas Hope, Willis, and Ruskin. Of this episode 
of his life the church of St. James, Westminster, is the most con- 
spicuous example. But from it he soon and completely emanci- 
pated himself. To the massive Early French, which exercised so 
remarkable an influence on the mind of Burges, he never displayed 
any leanings. 

e have spoken fully and often of the series of events which 
led to the selection of Mr. Street as architect of the Law Courts, 
and this is no time to hark back upon extinct controversies. These 
Courts are the great work of a great man. Enough of them has 
been built to show how full of variety and beautiful detail they 
are. But, until the crest has been put upon the roof of that lofty 
central hall which is to be the crown within and without of the 
present pile, appreciation of the building as a whole is pre- 
mature. Even then Street’s real conception will only appear in a 
truncated form. A tower of peculiar massiveness and grandeur 
was 2 conspicuous element of his design, and, had it been built, it 
would have stood out as one of the capital features of the London 
landscape. But aliter visum to Mr. Ayrton. 

It is only a short time ago that any one conversant with the 
artistic politics of the day would, if asked to name the architeets 
who had in the course of the competitions, official or unofficial, 
which were at that time in higher favour than they have since 
become, taken the foremost position as competitors, if not as com- 
batants, have undoubtedly put in the front line Digby Wyatt, Scott, 
Edward Barry, Burges, Street, to name them in the order of their 
departure. Now all of these are dead, Scott only just an old man, 
and the rest in middle age. Every one of the men, in fact, over 
whom any real battle at that time raged has, with the exception 
of Mr. Waterhouse, left the scene. The Times attempted to 
sketch, with a keener eye to faults than merits, the difference 
between the old and the new taste in architecture by pairing off 
Mr. Street with Mr. Decimus Burton, who had died a few days 
before aged eighty-one. The comparison might have been more 
telling if it had included a third architect, who died on the 
very day before Mr. Street, and who was, although a year older 
than Mr. Burton, rather the first of the new than the last of the 
old school. More than forty years ago, when prominent men 
of the Gothic school who have since been famous and died were 
still unheard of, Anthony Salvin seemed destined to lead the 
revived school of medizval art. But he was rather torpid in 
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the important matter of ecclesiastical architecture, and so, while 
making proof of his mastery of castellated construction at the 
Tower, at Windsor, at Alnwick, and in his own modern castle of 
Peckforton, as well as of considerable taste in country houses, he 
practically became an outsider in the animated conflict of styles 
which has filled up the intermediate years. 

There is never an effect without some cause, and it is better to 
seek what explanation can be given for the remarkable shortness of 
life among conspicuous architects than idly to lament the losses. 
No doubt, as the phrase goes, it is the pace which kills; but there 
is something more than the mere speed to account for the dangers 
and the casualties of the architectural race. The nature of the 
broken country which has to be crossed tells against safety as much 
as the mere speed. Some men kill themselves by over-devotion to 
an art, and others by over-devotion to a profession. But it is the 
hard and peculiar fate of an architect to be following both an 
art and a profession. Ilis education in composition matches 
with that of a painter in painting. His education in construction 
matches with that of an engineer in engineering. Once he is in prac- 
tice, the thought neediul to marry beauty with utility in his designs 
is only the begiuning of troubles. He has to settle his accounts 
with employers who may be stingy and overreachinz, exacting 
and capricious, ignorant and prejudiced, vain and half-instructed, 
with contractors too often incompetent, dishonest, or insolvent, 
with workmen too stupid to understand and too obstinate to obey. 
Add to this the wear and tear of railways, the severities of weather, 
und it will be seen that the career of a successful architect is one 
which tells with unusual severity on the human frame. Yet there is 
no remedy which could be thought of which would not be worse 
than the disease. To separate the professions of artistic and of 
constructive architect would be to extend and to perpetuate a system 
which has already, in the hands of speculative builders, worked 
so much woeful mischief to the national taste. 


CHRISTMAS ARTICLES. 


oS is pre-eminently the season of fictitious demand 
and redundant supply. The article of jollity is not really in 
the market to any great extent, but we are obliged, like the poor 
little Marchioness, to make-believe very much; otherwise trades- 
men, publishers, printers, butchers, newspaper proprietors, and all 
that class of people, would suffer severely from the loss of their 
early illusions. They have been brought up to believe that the 
world about the end of December wants an immense and well- 
selected assortment of festive commodities, and these they make it 
their business to supply. No doubt this illusion is good for trade, 
and these are not times in which we would willingly check the 
circulation of the current medium, or deprive one dealer in tur- 
keys, or Christmas cards, or geniality of his cherished and profit- 
able beliefs. Christmas cards, indeed, we incline to regard as a 
step in the right direction. It is familiar tu the student of history 
that bad old institutions die slowly, and, as they pass away, pre- 
tend to survive in the shape of symbols and effigies, Thus, in 
time past, it was customary to effect a change of Ministry 
by getting at the king’s adviser and cutting off his head, 
or starving or torturing him to death. Now the Prime 
Minister is only burned, in Natal and elsewhere, in effigy. 
The early people of India were accustomed to sacrifice human 
victims; but they gradually satistied themselves by tying 
men to the sacrificial posts, and then cutting them loose 
again. The Chinese once buried money and objects of price with 
their dead; now they bury a valueless collection of bits of gilt 
paper, even slimmer than the funereal gold of the early Italians. 
Obristmas cards answer to the Chinese gilt paper. They are 
cheap svbstitutes for the more valuable Christmas-boxes of the 
past. People who send them believe that they are fullilling a 
pious duty, at the most moderate expense. People who receive a 
gaudy print of a girl of twelve in very scanty clothes, or a repre- 
sentation of a bunch of roses ina blue and white bowl, also glow 
with the sacred fire of friendship. ‘ Does my old friend re- 
member me?” we ask, like the man in Mr. Tennyson’s poem, and 
Christmas proves that he does remember us. His kind rezollec- 
tion flo longer takes the coarse shape of a turkey—a thing that 
to-day is and to-morrow has ceased to exist—but becomes im- 
perishable in the form of cheap art, in the guise of pasteboard 
and chromolithography. _ In this there is a great cedvance. When 
all Christmas gifts have dwindled to the paper money of the 
affections, even that will slowly drop out of use, and Christmas 
will have become, if not more gay, at Teast more economical. 
Christmas cards, gifts which are no gifts, are only one feature 
of our fictitious revelry. Christmas books, books which are no 
books, are a more solid example of the shams of the happy season. 
But many otherwise harmless persons support life by producing 
the letterpress and the illustrations of these tomes. By them, too, 
is the bookseller nourished. Nothing so good can be said about 
the Christmas leaders in the newspapers. These mournful strains 
bless neither him that writes, nor him that commands them to be 
written. As to him that reads, we do not believe that such a 
student exists in the nature of things. The conductors of news- 
sory are of all people most the slaves of habit and tradition. 
here is no anniversary so tiny, or so unregarded of the people, that 
newspapers do not publish articles thereon. It is impossible to 
suppose that any member of the intelligent public actually reads 
four times a year a column and a fourth of twaddle about Bank 
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Holidays. But the twaddle is always presented in the gravest 
manner. The University Boat-race, again, throws a gloom for 
months over the life of the serf who has to write“ in the air” 
about the Isthmian Games, the River Derby, the playing-fields at 
Eton, and the rest of it. The Twelfth of August, the First of 
September, the beginning of pheasant-shooting and of fox. 
hunting, the commencement of the London season, are all cela. 
brated in annual prose hymns which might just as well be “ taken 
as read.” The great British public scarcely knows a grouse from 
a partridge, and has never seen either on the wing, or a fox any- 
where but at the Zoological Gardens. The great British public 
is no more concerned in the entertainments of the season than in 
those which accompany the election of the Great Lama of Thibet, 
Probably the leader-writer himself only knows of them through 
the dim glass of society novels and society newspapers. Yet all 
these and a dozen other exhausted, uninteresting, annually- 
recurring topics are commented upon with admirable gravity, 
The Tartars who churn their written prayers round and round in 
a little mill are wiser in their generation than the newspapers, 
They do not fatigue unlistening ears with articulate iteration, and 
a kind of mute leader-mill for grinding the articles on anniversaries 
might wisely be introduced, with the telephone and the machine 
that turns out telegraphic tape, into newspaper oflices. 

Christmas is, of all occasions for writing, the most utterly ex- 
hausted. The subject is treated yearly in perhaps three hundred 
English prints, and it is wholly and hopelessly threshed out, 
There are, to the best of our knowledge, but three ways of getting 
through a Christmas article—uuless, indeed, the scribe says no 
more about Christmas in his paper than Montaigne does about 
“ coaches” in his essay with that heading. The first and oldest 
and safest way is the genial descriptive. ‘The first paragraph deals 
with frost, snow, and holly ; the next with happy families making 
idiots of themselves about the Yule log; the third with the 
condition of the poor who have no Yule log, and whose con- 
dition the reader is expected to remember in a generous and 
charitable style. There is no harm in this kind of article, except 
that any sensible man, woman, or child would scarcely hold the ideas 
to be worth thinking which the exhausted author is constrained 
actually to print. In some quarters this sort of literary fare is 
flavoured with emotional pietism. We read of “ cradles ” and of 
the “storms which hush themselves around a manger.” But this 
suspicious kind of sentiment has never been very common, and is 
less flagrant than it was some four or five years ago. The second 
sort of Christmas article is the cynical one. The first paragraph 
deals with rain, fog, slush, and Christmas bills. The second 
regrets the convention which unites those natural enemies, brothers, 
sisters, and cousins, around the hearth; the third deplores 
the British conception of a holiday, and describes the rueful 
crowds that trample without an object or an aim up and down 
the black and cheerless streets. About this cynical sort of article 
the writer may perhaps say, as Mr. Swinburne’s Mary Stuart does 
about her imprudent letter :— 


I did not ill to write it, for God knows 
Tt was no small ease to my heart. 


But there is no other good thing to be said about the cynical 
Christmas article. The third sort of Christmas article is harm- 
less, but tedious; it is the archeological, anthropological, folk- 
lore kind of composition. Christmas is a survival of the feast of 
the winter solstice. ere you introduce Balder, Persephone, the 
fire through which cattle pass to Moloch, the evergreens hung up 
in churches and houses, the mystic origin of plum-pudding, the 
natural history of mistletoe, the esoteric virtues and hidden past 
of snap-dragon, the cattle talking in the stall, and all the other 
lore of Brand's Popular Antiquities and Hone’s Every Day Book. 
The worst of this kind of lore is that every one knows all about it 
already, except the correspondents of Notes and Queries, so re- 
markable for the extent and variety at once of their curiosity and 
their ignorance. Beyond these three ways of writing a Christmas 
article, we doubt if the ingenuity of man has discovered another, 
unless it be the Boswellian or absurdly problematic. Every one 
remembers how Loswell, rather than hold his tongue, would ask 
Johuson ridiculous questions, such as ‘* What would you do, sir, if 
you were shut up witha baby ina tower?” Now there is a way of 
getting through a Christmas article in this fashion, You ask 
yourself where all sorts of luckless Christians may chance to be 
on December 25. and further interrogate your consciousness as to 
how they keep Christmas in difficulties. Thus the fancy may 
explore Christmas on an iceberg, Christmas in the Bank of Eng- 
land, Christmas in a Boycotted house, Christmas in a Nile boat, 
Christmas in an Indian gold-mine, Christmas in a lighthouse, 
Christmas in a lion’s den (like that of the boy who was left 
all Christmas in the snakes’ house of a Zoological Garden, and 
“doth now an idiot go”), and other queer Christmases that will 
occur to the tortured imagination. 

It cannot be expected that these literary articles of Christ- 
mas will be very admirable as compositions, If a man has 
to do six every year, for as many journals, his fancy’s wings 
will weary, and he will not only bore his reader (if he 
has ever one reader), but will be conscious that he is boring 
him. The only remedy is the seemingly impossible one of 
saying nothing about Christmas at all. There is nothing to be 
said about it. Apart from its religious aspect, of which there is 
naturally nothing to be said in this place, Christmas is a festival 
of children and the poor; a melancholy anniversary, our real 
jour des morts, for fo.x who are neither very. young nor very 
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callous. Let us treat Christmas as, according to Jacques Sadeur, 
the Australians treat their god Haab, and make it impious to say 
anything on the subject at all. In town Christmas is only a big, 
prolonged, miserable Bank Holiday. In the country things are 
not so bad; but the less we say about them, and the less we 
rake up our consciousness on the subject of this, as of other 
anniversaries, the better for ourselves. Our modern incontinence 
of printed words on all topics is particularly deplorable at Christ- 
mas-time. Nobody wants lay sermons on the subject, and the 
supply would be too great for even a large demand. 


THE JEANNETTE. 


HE news of the loss of Mr. Gordon Bennett's Arctic ex- 
ploring vessel Jeannette, and of the preservation of at least 
the greater part of the crew, adds a very interesting detail to the 
history of Arctic exploration, and comes somewhat appropriately 
at the time when efforts are being made in England to send 
assistance toan Arctic explorer of our own, That the Jeannette is 
none other than Sir Allen Young's famous yacht, the Pandora ; that 
she was bought and fitted out on the per mare per terras principle 
by the enterprising yee of the New York Herald, in order to 
match and, if possible, excel the glories of the Livingstone search 
expedition; and that she disappeared from human ken about two 
years ago, may be presumed to be facts known to most people 
who take the least interest in geography, and especially in the 
uest for almost the last of the earth’s yet unconquered secrets. 
“fhe nature of the course, however, which the Jeannette took, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from her failure in that 
course, are matters not quite so generally accessible to the ordinary 
reader. A glance at the map will show that through the con- 
tinents of the Old and New World there are three entrances, 
and three only, to the region of the North Polar Seas. The widest, 
the nearest to Europe, and latterly the most generally tried, is the 
‘broad gap between Greenland and Norway, in the midst of the 
south of which lies Iceland, with the solitary speck of Jan 
Mayen and the archipelago of Spitzbergen further north. The 
next is the passage on the western side of Greenland, which has 
‘been the most thoroughly explored of all, and which has as yet 
brought explorers nearest to the Pole; though, after many cen- 
turies of comparatively unsuccessful voyaging to the east of 
Spitzbergen, the discovery of Franz Joseph Land by the Austrian 
explorers some years ago made this latter approach once more the 
favourite. The Jeannette did not try either of these approaches. 
Mr. Gordon Bennett has, until the late telegrams, been convinced 
that his ship was “sailing over the Pole”; and it would appa- 
rently have given him particular pleasure that this feat should be 
achieved by the only route possible to a ship without touching at, 
or at least passing by, territories which are not parts of the 
United States of America. Accordingly, the Jeannette started 
from San Francisco and tried the route of Behring’s Straits. No 
one possessing the slightest geographical lnowledge is unaware 
that this route has drawbacks from which the others are 
fres. No such equatorial current of importance passes northward 
through Behring’s Straits as that which runs through the gap 
eastward of Greenland; and, whereas the passage north of 
Baffin’s Bay is hemmed in by an almost continuous series 
of islands of great size, the sea north of Behring’s Straits 
‘is apparently for the most part open. Accordingly, while 
terra incognita has advanced on the other routes far beyond the 
eightieth parallel, almost —— beyond Latitude 75° 
is, in the district immediately north of Eastern Siberia, a blank. 
Among the few exceptions to this rule are, just beyond the Straits 
and to the west of them, Wrangel Land and Kellet Land; while 
further west the Liakhov, or New Siberia, Islands, well known 
for their deposit of fossil ivory, have long been marked on the 
map. Further westward, still on the return towards Europe, the 
a pas | promontory of Cape Severo stretches out from the main- 
land; and the voyager round it comes before long to Nova Zembla, 
if he is bound towards the haunts of men, and to Franz Joseph 
Land if he journeys towards the Pole. No man has yet made 
that latter journey in this direction, though, by hugging the land, 
the Vega achieved the North-East passage in the opposite sense. 
The Jeannette evidently intended to try the other way, though the 
experience both of explorers and whalers left very little hopes of 
‘her being able to achieve it. 
She seems, however, to have made a gallant effort to carry out 
orders, and to have in every sense done credit to the care and 
expense laid out on her equipment. On the 3rd of September, 
in 1879, she was seen by a whaler steering for Wrangel Land, 
past Herald Island, a small islet nearer Behring’s Straits. From 
what is known, it would appear that she then kept to the north of 
Wrangel Land, instead of going through Long Strait, and boldly 
plunged into the Arctic Soom. If so, her progress was soon 
stopped. “Wr Land is in Longitude 180° and Latitude 71°; in 
Latitude 77°and Longitude 157° (and the degrees of longitude are 
of the shortest in that part of the world) the ship was caught and 
crushed. It is noteworthy that, though nearly two years had 
ea since she was seen by the whaler, not more than three or 
our hundred miles at the outside can well have been traversed. 
Allowing for two winter halts, the progress actually made must 
have been very small ; indeed, in the summer of the present year 
none can have been made at all, as the ice must only fons been in 
Process of breaking up (a process fatal to the Jeannette) by the end of 


June. The spot in which the ship was abandoned was imme- 
diately to the north and a little to the east of the Liakhov 
Islands, and the crew took to their boats. It was not quite 
clear from the first telegrams whether they journeyed over the 
ice in the usual boat-sledge fashion, and took to the boats 
themselves fifty miles from the Lena, or whether they were able 
to float at once, and separated when at that distance from the 
great river of Eastern Siberia. The former seems to have been the 
case. Two out of the three boats struck the outermost cape of the 
delta which guards the Lena’s mouth, and from thence made their 
way to a village where the barbarous peopie seem to have used 
them kindly. The third boatis not reported; but as at the date 
of arrival, in the middle of September, the water should have been 
tolerably open, there is ground for hoping that it may turn 
up at some other point of the Siberian coast. This coast, lined 
with the curious region of the Tundra, where all the migratory 
birds of all the world make their nests in the brief summer, is not 
exactly thickly inhabited, but it is nowhere utterly desolate at that 
time. Unfortunately news travels but slowly in these out of the 
way regions, and though the boats touched land in the middle of 
September, the news of their arrival has only just reached St. 
Petersburg. Everything that can be done has been done by the 
Russian authorities; but it is of course impossible to send any 
expedition to look after the missing boat in the depth of winter. 
The condition of the rescued sailors, moreover, is not encouraging 
as to the probable fate of others who might have to go through a 
third winter of hardship. Still, the major part of the crew have 
been recovered, and the exact achievements of the vessel itself have 
been made known. That they were not greater will not surprise 
those who are acquainted with the results of the Behring’s 
Straits route. Everything in Arctic exploration (leaving the 
mere hypothesis of a central open sea out of the question) depends 
on making a deep plunge on shipboard into the guarded region 
before it is necessary to take to sledges or boats. More than two 
years’ travelling, it is now seen, had not carried the Jeannette much 
within half a dozen degrees of latitude of the “ furthests ” achieved 
by way of Franz Joseph Land and Smith Sound. It is true that the 
condition of these strange regions varies astonishingly from year 
to year. But the results of centuries of adventure vid Bebring’s 
Straits have been uniform. There can be no doubt since the 
voyage of the Vega that the coast of Siberia can be traversed by 
ships, it may be with good luck, in a single season ; but the results 
of stretching northward have never been encouraging, and are now 
less encouraging than ever. 

The rescue of the crew of the Jeannette ought to lend new 
energy to those among us who are endeavouring to have succour 
sent to Mr. Leigh Smith. Had matters gone well with the 
American vessel, she and the Lira might have met before 
now in T'ranz Joseph Land, and the latter might have 
brought happier news of her than has now been received. 
Such a meeting is impossible now that the timbers of the 
Jeannette are scattered hundreds of miles to the eastward on ice 
untrodden before and not likely soon to be trodden again. But 
the Zira and her owner remain unaccounted for, and in a position 
much more perilous than was that of Lieutenant De Long and his 
crew. The latter had a larger and stouter ship, were much 
nearer, if not to civilization, at least to countries where there is a 
population permanent, if sparse, and were detinitely provisioned 
for a long stay in the wilderness. It is known that Mr. Leigh 
Smith had no provisions which will outlast next summer, and 
that he therefore cannot stand the perilous chance of a possible 
opening of the ice next August or September. The fuller account 
of the news brought by the Norwegian Captain Isaaksen, who saw 
him last, shows that in all probability the Zia reached very high 
latitudes last summer. In the middle of August the sea was open 
far north of Nova Zembla, and, what is more, was running freely 
from the northward. He is therefore likely to have been tempted 
much farther north than in an ordinary season, and to be 
subjected to a new temptation in case of the repetition of an 
open season this year. A steamer sent at the proper 
time in the late spring might thus not impossibly enable 
him to achieve a brilliant voyage, and may in all pro- 
bability be the only means of saving him and his crew from 
the risk and hardship of a boat-sledge journey across the ice; 
while in the case of his being exposed to that risk, depdts on the 
northern coast of Nova Zembla would be almost necessary to secure 
a chance of safety. For it cannot be too much remembered that 
Mr. Leigh Smith intended no prolonged exploration on this 
occasion. Ilad he done so, it would be supertluous to feel any 
anxiety about him for another year at least. His plans did not 
extend beyond a foray into the Polar regions, such as he had made 
before with success and with profit to geography. The very 
circumstances, therefore, which to a well-equipped expedition 
would have been a stroke of the highest luck—the freedom 
from ice of the Barentz Sea, and its tempting condition for 
navigation in the late summer—are likely to have been an 
occasion of evil in his case. His own experience, too, shows 
that such a relief expedition as is suggested need neither 
be extremely costly nor organized on any very elaborate 
scale. A well-equipped steamer might certainly hope to make 
Eira Harbour as well as all likely places of call further 
south in a trip of a few months, and to leave at these 
places the necessary depéts. For this is another advantage of 
the Franz —— Land route that, whether it be or not more 
likely than another to lead to the Pole, it is certainly that one 
which is, as a rule, open furthest in an ordinary year, while it 
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is also the nearest to the ordinary bases of exploration and 
relief. It cannot ‘seriously be contended that succour sup- 
plied in such a case is an encouragement to rash en- 
‘terprise; for the enterprise is not of a kind to be under- 
taken, except by an infinitesimal number of people. The experi- 
ence and the success which Mr. Leigh Smith has had in Arctic 
travelling relieve him altogether from the charge of rash intrusion 
nto a region where he had no business. When the United States 
are rejoicing at the rescue, as yet partial only, of the crew of the 
Jeannette, it is certainly not too much to ask that England should 
— Pag meens to guard against a possible disaster in the case of 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


7 Marquess of Hartington, in his recent speech to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, pronounced the rumours 
which have lately been telegraphed to the Times by its Corre- 

ndent at Calcutta as to the intentions of the Government of 
‘India in connexion with the next. Budget to be not only “ pre- 
mature and unauthorized” but “ extremely inaccurate.” Notwith- 
standing this intimation, there is quite enough in Lord Hartington’s 
‘remarks and in the probabilities of the case to show that, how- 
ever inaccurate the rumours in question may be in regard to 
particular details, they are by no means destitute of foundation 
as respects the leading fact alleged—namely, that the entire 
abolition of the duties on cotton goods and the imposition of 
further direct taxation are at the present moment under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. Lord Hartington’s refe- 
rence to the anomalies which have been produced by the partial 
remission of the cotton duties, and to the still further anomalies 
which would be produced by any other partial remission, and the 
emphatic approval with which he quotes thearguments advanced by 
Sir John Strachey three years ago in support of his pet project of 
entirely abolishing, not only the cotton duties, but the whole of 
‘the Indian Customs duties, make it tolerably plain that, although 
the advent of the late Finance Minister’s fiscal millennium, when 
“the ports of India will be thrown open freely to the commerce 
-of the world,” and when the “ convictions of a lifetime” will be 
realized, may have to be postponed for a few years longer, it will 
not be the fault of the present Secretary of State if the duties on 
cotton goods shall continue to find a place in future Indian 
-Budgets ; and, if the cotton duties are to go, it will be difficult to 
-avoid resorting to further direct taxation. 

In the financial year 1875-76, when the first attack was made 
upon the cotton duties, the revenue derived from these duties 
amounted to $50,0co/. What now remains does not probably 
exceed 500,000/. The loss of this latter sum would of course 
.be inconvenient ; but if the cotton duties only were concerned, 
it might be possible to dispense with it without resorting to 
any other kind of taxation, trusting to the normal increase in the 
productiveness of other existing sources of revenue. The opium 
revenue for the current financial year has been estimated at a 
figure considerably below the actual revenue of any one of the 
last three years, and, if the estimate should be exceeded as much 
as may not unreasonably be expected, the difierence would more 
than make up for the loss caused by the abolition of the cotton 
duties. Butit is not probable that the abolition of the dnties 
.on cotton goods will be resolved on without a careful review of 
the other duties included in the Indian Customs tariff. Lord 
Hartington speaks of the protective character of the cotton duties ; 
but this description is only applicable to a comparatively small 
proportion of the existing duties, inasmuch as the Indian wills do 
not, at present at all events, compete with the manufactures of 

han va e in respect of the finer descriptions of cotton 
goods. The greater portion of the cotton duties which still 
Temain are probably less protective than some of the duties 
levied upon other articles of import. At present, moreover, 
upwards of half a million of revenue is drawn from an ex- 
port duty upon rice. Owing to the fact that India has toa 
great extent the command of the markets of the world as regards 
this staple, this particular export duty is not really open to objec- 
‘tions of a practical kind ; but it will nevertheless be an anomaly if 
an export duty upon one of the chief products of the country is 
retained, while a great part of the import duties is abolished. It 
is probable, thereiore, that the abolition of the duties upon cotton 
goods will be accompanied by the removal of other Customs 

uties. 

_ Again, it would be difficult to justify any considerable reduction 
of the Indian import duties unless that reduction were accom- 
anied by a revision of the system of direct taxation at present 
in force. If the iuport duties are abolished or are largely 
reduced, unless an Income-tax be imposed, the wealthier ciasses, 
European and natiye, will practically cease to contribute to the 
general taxation of the country. It may further be conceded that 
itis wrong in principle that there should be any direct Imperial 
taxation of which a tax upon the incomes of the rich does not 
form.a part. Four years ago direct taxation for Imperial purposes 
was re-introduced into India in the shape of a tax upon trades 
throughout the country and a rate upon the agricultural classes in 
the Bengal Presidency, with the avowed object of providing an 
insurance against famine. In the first year in which these taxes 
were in force, the revenue yielded by them was entirely absorbed in 
the charges of the Afghan war and the heavy loss by exchange. Two 


years afterwards provision was made for the exemption of the 
traders, and a Bill was introduced for imposing on the official ang 
professional classes a tax analogous to the tax on trades, but was 
subsequently withdrawn. It would be difficult to devise a system of 
direct taxation more uneven and apparently unfair than the system 
at present in force in India. While the agriculturists in the pro. 
vinces forming the Bengal Presidency contribute 700,000/. a year 
to the so-called Famine Insurance Fund, the agriculturists jp 
Madras and Bombay pay nothing to that fund. The traders 
throughout the country whose protits are assessed at Sol. a year 
are taxed, but the officials and professional men and the owners of 
realized property are exempt. These anomalies do not pass un- 
observed in India, and they are certainly such as to demand a 
very careful revision of the present system of direct taxation, if 
taxation of that description is to be maintained; but the wisest 
course undoubtedly would be to remove all direct taxation from the 
Indian Budget, so far as regards Imperial as distinguished from 
local taxation, and to maintain the Customs revenue undiminished, 
removing the anomalies which have been caused by the partial 
exemptions already sanctioned, either by withdrawing those 
exemptions or by imposing upon cotton goods all round a some- 
what lower rate of duty than that now charged upon the higher 
classes of goods. This is the course which would be adopted by 
any body of sensible men looking only to the peace, prosperity, 
and content of the people of India, and uninfluenced by personal 
crotchets or by the exigencies of political life in England. Unless. 
something of this kind can be done—and it is perhaps hopeless to. 
expect that it will be done—there will probably be no alternative 
but to reimpose the Income-tax, notwithstanding its unpopularity 
and the very serious objections which attach to it from a political 
point of view. 

The political objections to an Income-tax as a source of Indian 
revenue have all along been strongly felt by the great majority of 
Indian officials, as well as by such men as Mr. James Wilson, Mr. 
Laing, and Mr. Massey, who have gone out from this country to 
administer the Indian tinances. Mr. Wilson, who was the first to. 
impose the tax, was emphatic in his declarations that the Income- 
tax was only imposed ior a particular exigency which demanded 
additional resources, Free-trader as he was, the last thing he 
would have thought of would have been to impose such a tax for 
the purpose of getting rid of the duties on cotton goods. His 
immediate successors, Mr. Laing and Mr, Massey, were equally 
clear in their condemnation of the tax. Mr. Laing told the Select. 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1872 that the Income- 
tax had caused “ ten times more discontent in India than all the 
local taxes put together.” Mr. Massey told the same Committee 
that his objections to an Income-tax were so strong that “ nothing 
would induce him to hold office in India as the Financial 
Minister if the condition imposed upon him by the Secretary of 
State was the maintenance of an Income-tax as an ordi- 
nary source of revenue”; and, unpopular as the tax is 
at all times, we may be certain that its unpopularity will be 
greatly enhanced on the present occasion by the circumstances 
under which it will be imposed. The Income-tax will now come, 
not as a war tax, nor as a famine tax, nor as a tax which has been 
imposed for a time in order to defray the charges entailed by 
some other exceptional calamity, but as an obnoxious tax, 
abandoned several years ago after very careful consideration, and 
now reimposed to meet a deficiency caused by the relinquishment 
of a long-established branch of taxation which nobody in India. 
feels, and which no one in that country wishes to get rid of. It. 
will henceforth be regarded by the people of India as a burden 
laid upon them by the political exigencies of successive English 
Governments which feared to incur the risk of an adverse vote 
from the manufacturers of Lancashire. 

And here it must not be forgotten that the considerations. 
which rendered the imposition of direct taxation for Imperial 
purposes in the time of Mr. Wilson and his successors a measure. 
of very questionable expediency haye acquired far greater force 
in recent years, from the fact that since that time a vast system 
of local taxation, much of it direct, and some of it precisely 
similar to the Imper al taxation now in force, has been spread over 
the country. Nor should it be overlooked that the present critical 
juncture in home affairs is hardly a ‘good time to select for 
carrying out in our Indian dependency measures which are certain 
to provoke widespread discontent. Lord Canning’s remark that, 
“danger for danger, he would ratber risk governing India with 
an army of 40,000 Europeans than he would risk having to impose 
unpopular taxation,” is hardly less applicable to the India of the 
present day than it was to the India of 1861. These are facts 
which no prudent statesman can afford to ignore. It may well be 
doubted whether they do not greatly outweigh the possible gain, 
in an economic point of view, of removing the very moderate re- 
strictions which at present affect the trade of India. The Times 
Correspondent in his latest telegram refers to official reports 
recently made by the Boards of Revenue of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces on the working of the Licence-tax on traders, 
which show “ how distasteful it has been to the people, and with 
how much oppression it has been enforced.” Similar objections 
would probably be made in India with regard to any direct tax; 
but those objections are greatly increased when the tax takes the 
form of an Income-tax, partly owing to the inquisitorial nature of 
the impost, and partly because, as an engine of oppression and extor- 
tion, it is far more powerful than a Licence-tax; for the prac 
operation of an Income-tax in India cannot be measured by its legal 
incidence. For every thousand persons who are legally liable to 
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the tax, it is within the mark to assert that another thousand have 
to pay something to escape being assessed to it. 
rd Hartington at the beginning of his speech adverted to what. 
he described as ‘‘ the somewhat Utopian hope” which is sometimes 
that the affairs of India may be t altogether outside 
the pale of party politics ; and he went on to avete that questions 
of great and imperial importance, such as questions of foreign 
relations, of peace, war, or annexation, whether they affect India. 
or any other dependency, must always be treated as political ques- 
tions; at the same time expressing the opinion that in Indian 
questions of internal administration, fiscal or other, party poli- 
tics should, as far as possible, be kept aloof. The only objec- 
tion which we have to offer to these remarks is that they tend 
to draw attention away from the fact that, in the particular 
matter -with which Lord Hartington was dealing, the operation of 
our political system has led two successive Governments in England 
+o commit themselves to a measure which seems likely to cause very 
gerious embarrassment in our Indian administration, and which we 
may be certain neither of these Governments would have adopted 
if they had felt themselves free to deal with the question on its 
merits. Nobody can justly complain of the operation of party 
politics because a Government enjoins a particular policy which 
it believes to be demanded by,the interests of the Empire or of 
one of its dependencies, however much we may dislike or distrust 
the policy. 1{t has never been alleged that the policy of either of 
the two great parties in the State in relation to Afghanistan was 
dictated by party considerations. The Liberals, as a body, held, 
and still hold, that the policy of non-interference with Afghanistan 
was the policy most conducive to the interests of India, as well as 
to those of England. The Conservatives maintain that that policy, 
right up toa certain period, has, owing to the progress of events, 
ceased to be w safe policy. In both cases the leaders of the re- 
spective parties have acted upon their respective views of the 
merits of the case. The only way in which our system of party 
vernment has influenced the decision of this question has been 
y replacing in office a set of men holding one view of the ques- 
tion by a,set of men holding the opposite view. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Indian questions of internal administration might be 
similarly influenced by the views entertained by successive Go- 
vernments in England, just as they are constantly intluenced by 
changes in the personnel of the Government ia India. The com- 
= which is made by those who hold that on the question of 
cotton duties party politics have operated injuriously to India 
is that in this matter the decision has been based, not upon what 
the Government in office believed to be the merits of the question, 
but upon the probable effect of that decision in securing to, or 
alienating from, the Government a certain number of members of 
the House of Commons. 


A RENAISSANCE OF COMPLETE LETTER-WRITING. 


“ (NOMPLETE Letter-writers,” says a Complete Letter-writer 
; whose work is before us, “ are often suspected of being 
worse than useless,” for reasons which he proceeds to give. The 
chief of these are the “ridiculous style” and the “ obsolete 
epithets” used. Our Complete Letter-writer accordingly resolves 
never to be ridiculous, and not to use any obsolete epithets. The 
result of this, it seems, will be that “the present prejudice 
against Letter-writers will disappear.” The epistoler in question, 
it will be obvious, does not think small beer of himself. It is 
rather curious to find that he is a very composite epistoler. 
Externally he looks as if he were one; but the tell-tale evidence 
of head-lines and type reveals the fact that he is a conglomerate, 
consisting of ‘ Beeton’s Complete Letter-writer for Ladies,” 
“* Beeton’s Complete Letter-writer for Gentlemen,” and, in quite 
different type, a section of love-letters, which repeats much of the 
contents of the earlier parts, but makes amends by an appendix of 
proverbs, quotations, and so forth, for use by lovers in conversa- 
‘tion and correspondence. As not unfrequently happens, the parts 
of the mixture sometimes rather “swear” at each other, Thus 
the author of the preface accepts bluntly the fact that 
everybody wants to save time and trouble, and therefore prof- 
. fers his epistolary common form as an assistance in this attempt. 
On the other hand, the author of the introduction deplores the 
decay of letter-writing and the neglect of the art in schools, and 
‘seems to hold himself up as a guide to would-be Mme. de Sévignés 
and Cowpers. This latter person, however, is not quite such a 
master of English or of logic as perhaps he should be. For in- 
Stance, he says that “‘in olden days correspondence cost money, 
and a letter was a letter in those ‘ franking’ days.” Possibly the 
Letter-writer does not know what a frank was; but, if he does, it 
is certainly odd that he should clench his assertion that corre- 
Spondence formerly cost money by showing that it frequently cost 
nothing at all. However, these are only the fringes of the book ; 
the substance of it is to be found elsewhere. 
- Not the least pleasing part of the volume is the table of con- 
tents, which antly displays considerable forethought and much 
imagination on the part of the compiler. Thus, under “ Invita- 
tions,” we have “An Invitation to: an Acquaintance from the 
Seaside,” with acceptance and refusal all complete; “An In- 
Vitation to Spend the Winter in Town,” ditto, ditto; “An 
Invitation toa Lady to meet a Friend from Abroad”; “A 
teminder to a Lady of Former Intimacy, with an Invita- 
tion”: “An Invitation to a Lady uxder Painful Circuw- 


stances”; and all these have each its affirmative and negative 


answer—a considerate abundance, which suggests that the intel-. 


lectual apparatus of the Letter-writer's client must be ex hypothesi 
of a very remarkable order. ‘I can do it in oxen, sir, but I can’t 
do it in sheep,” was the reply of a small boy once to a hard- 
hearted instructor who, out of mere malice and pure caprice, had 
changed the terms of a Rule of Three sum. So is it with the 
Letter-writer’s clients. Although they have been painfully taught 
how to do it in oxen—that is, how to accept or refuse invitations 
to ladies under painful circumstances—it is necessary to go over 
the ground again with them when they have got to accept or 
refuse an invitation from a lady who asks them to come and see 
her when they have just returned from abroad. The section of 
“Commissions” is fortunately short, though ve do not see why 
the Letter-writer should have given any encouragement to the 
levying .of that worst of taxes. Then we have “ Letters to and 
from School” in great numbers. “From a Schoolmistress com- 
plaining of one of her Pupils ”; “From a Lady to her Daughter 
respecting a Schoolmistress’s Complaint ”; “ Answer to the above 
Penitently.” Here the evil-minded reader grows languidly 
excited, in hopes that the set will be eompleted (as it 
clearly ought to be) by ‘‘ Answer to the above Impenitently,” 
which might be amusing. But the Letter-writer is false to his 
trust, and lets his opportunity slip, A whole batch of applica- 
tions for and from cooks and housemaids requires no particular 
comment, and then comes what is always the solid of these feasts, 
“ Correspondence with a View to Matrimony.” Here the imagi- 
nation of the model writer and his knowledge of the changing 
scenes of life is racked to the utmost. ‘To a Gentleman, almost 
a Stranger, who has Proposed”; “To an Admirer whom a Lady 
has seen on Several Occasions”; “ Writing to a Lover on Christ- 
mas Eve”; ‘ From a Maidservant answering a Cool Letter from 
her Lover”; “ Answer to a Missionary’s Proposal Affirmatively ” ; 
“ Answer toa Missionary’s Proposal Negatively.” The only wonder 
is that this exploration of the various relations of human beings 
ever comes to anend. One thinks of an anecdote which is drawn 
from no very recondite source, but which is less generally known in 
England than in France, Under the Bourbon Restoration, when 
everybody was sentimental, it became the fashion to imitate André 
Chenier’s elegies. An enraptured public welcomed and wept over 
“ La jeune malade,” “ La sceur malade,” ‘ La jeune fille malade,” 
“La mére mourante,” &c. At last an exasperated critic offered a 
prize for an elegy, to be entitled “ L’oncle & la mode de Bretagne 
en pleine convalescence,” which is said to have stopped the 
torrent. When we come to the maidservant answering a cool 
letter from her lover, and the negative reply to a missionary, we 
feel that the Complete Letter-writer would not have blenched at 
the French critic’s test. He would write you without the least 
difficulty a “ Letter to a Scotch Fourth Cousin twice-removed 
in a Fair Way towards Recovery,” or a “Conditional Proposal 
from a Veterinary Surgeon who has good Reason to expect an 
Outbreak of Pleuro-pneumonia in the Neighbourhood.” 

The “Gentleman's Letter-writer,” which follows naturally, 
gives the counterparts of these communications, with some slight 
differences; and the “ Lover's Letter-writer” at the end adds 
several choice specimens, The almost scholastic refinement of 
the Letter-writer’s imagination is indeed shown to greatest ad- 
vantage here. He notonly gives forms of proposal, acceptance, and 
refusal in vast variety, but graduates them carefully in tone, “ From 
a Lady in reply, Unfavourable”; “From a Lady in reply, More 
Favourable”; “ From a Lady in reply, Favourable”; “ From 
a Gentleman to his Fiancée, Complaining of her Not Writing ” ; 
“Another, More Severe”; and so forth. But, as the most 
particular case is not too minute for him, so the vaguest 
does not elude his grasp. “From a Gentleman to his Fiancée 
(General Subjects),” must be admitted to be an almost au- 
dacious attempt at preceptorship. Perhaps the table of contents 
is not the least attractive part of the book. The actual corre- 
spondence—except a really interesting and dramatic narrative of a 
visit to the Highlands, the adaptability of which to general use is 
rather questionable, unless it is to be done on the well-known 
vulgus system of Tom Brown, by prefixing a short introduction 
and ending with O genus humanuwn—is rather heavy reading. 
When the Letter-writer says “ We have no need to insist on correct 
grammar,’ he should have substituted for “need” “right.” 
Throughout the letters “ will” and “shall” change places; and 
once, at least, “to your mother and I” makes its appearance. 
Nor are we quite certain that the “ ridiculous style” of the books 
which this complete epistoler is to supersede was wisely mentioned. 
Here is an easy form of invitation from one lady to another :— 
“ Letters, you know, contain at the best only mere morsels of 
news, compared with the substantial fare which a good long chat 
affords, and besides, they eutail upon one the labour of selecting 
and arranging what we fancy (in our conceit) are the best bits of 
our secrets, and this duty Iam most selfishly wishful to avoid.” 
Again, “My brother has fixed on your neighbourhood because 
he thinks it is the prettiest he has yet seen, and his taste, I 
have reason for saying, is exquisite in topography.” Alas! 
that a Complete Letter-writer should not know that topography 
means the description, and not the selection, of places. A re- 
ference a little further on to “these troublesome English verbs 
which used to puzzle me so much” may perhaps explain the “ I 
will feel much pleased” which occurs in the same letter. Un- 


‘fortunately the guide seems to be a blind one in more points of 


grammar than one, as this third-person note will show. “ Mrs. 
Nelson begs to thank —— for her letter, and if she can con- 
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veaiently call to-morrow Mrs, Nelson will be at home.” We 
should have thought that thiscommon, but most illiterate, blunder 
(the use of the conjunction instead of a full stop and a fresh 
sentence) was one of the very things which a Complete Letter- 
writer ought to teach its readers to avoid. Nor is the Letter- 
writer’s ingenuity in the invention of reasons less remarkable than 
his ingenuity in the discovery of situations requiring a model letter. 
“« T left,” says a young woman in search of a situation, “ in con- 
sequence of the presence of an obnoxious person in an adjoining 
department.” It is to be feared that in reul life a reflection in- 
volving an insult to the Royal Marine Light Infantry would pro- 
bably tollow the reading of this remarkable allegation. Something 
similar might also suggest itself when one of the young ladies 
who have been accused of flirtations explains that “ the 
person had just returned from the West Coast of Africa, 
where he saw John.” It is really wrong to suggest to young 
ladies means of escape of this unblushing character. The un- 
fortunate prevalence of slang in these latter days gives a very odd 
look to the abrupt request, “ Dear sir, you will oblige me by in- 
structing your agent to call and look at the condition of my upper 
rooms, with a view to putting them in a state of thorough repair ” ; 
though this, it must be admitted, is not the Letter-writer’s fault. 
But what, we should like to know, would any judicious father do 
who received from his son a complaint about his treatment in 
school in these words :—“ I feel bound, therefore, to write to you 
on the subject, that you may require the principal to act up to the 
representations made to you when I was left here”? It is to be 
hoped that that father would require the principal to act in a very 
decided fashion. Only two more out of a thousand oddities can 
we find room for. Will the Letter-writer tell those of his kind in 
whose case it is not too late where they can tind a young lady who, 
in reply to a proposal, will, truthfully of course, express a hope 
that her future husband will “reprove her faults gently if she 
errs”? And will he tell us how he reconciles it to his conscience 
to give this form of concluding a business letter in French :— 
“ Avec Vespoir d’étre favoriser de vos ordres, nous restons, 
messieurs, vous tout devoués ” ? 

It must have struck many people that the Complete Letter- 
writer of these days is slow to compreherd the vast tield open to 
him. Why does he stick to mere correspondence, which, as he 
himself frankly coufesses, isa thing of the past? Nobody, it is 
true, writes letters, but everybody writes books of travel, novels, 
minor poems, articles in newspapers. The common form of these 
things can be given at least as easily as that of a“ Letter toa Lady 
in Painful Circumstances,’ or the refusal of a missionary’s offers of 
partnership in the attempt to convert Okojumbo and make Ja-Ja 
a savoury professor. Ju the travel and novel business there is 
much room for ingenuity; but the other two open a still wider 
door to a person of our Letter-writer’s imagination. “ Ode on a 
young man who has thrown himself from a Calais steamer after 
vainly attempting to persuade two newly-married ladies to elope 
with him, and with whom the sea nymphs fall in love”; “ Obituary 
leader on the death of the fourth best authority in England on 
grey sbirtings,” and other things of the kind, admit of remarkably 
easy reduction to common form. The only fear is that the exist- 
ing practitioners might combine to waylay the betrayer of their 
mysteries and make him immortal. However, our present author 
is welcome to the suggestion on the condition that he clears his 
mind of confusion between “ will” and “shall.” Sense and style 
are too much to expect; but grammar in the days of School 
Boards might surely be forthcoming. 


ABERDEENSHIRE LAIRDS. 


tg seems to be the very fatality of things which has forced the 
Aberdeenshire lairds into an unenviable publicity in spite of 
themselves. They find themselves set in the foretront of the 
struggle which is to be carried on against the discontented Scottish 
tenant-farmers, and the speeches in which their order is occa- 
sionally denounced are vigorous specimens of scathing invective. 
For, although the majority of tenant orators preserve a certain 
measure in the exposition of their trials and their grievances, there 
are fervid gentlemen whose impassioned indignation deties the con- 
trol of the chair, and outstrips the sympathies of their fellows. It 
might be supposed that the unfortunate Aberdeenshire proprietors 
had been sinners beyond the rest of their privileged caste; that 
long-smouldering animosities had been at last fanned into flame; 
or, at all events, that those sturdy North-country agriculturists did 
their farming under conditions specially adverse. As a matter of 
fact, anybody who knows anything of the subject must be aware 
that circumstances are precisely the reverse. The Aberdeen- 
shire proprietors have always borne a high character for libe- 
rality and intelligent enterprise; and the proof is to be found 
in the extraordinary rise of rental that bas taken place in 
the course of a couple of generations. Nor were their farms 
ferced up to fancy rack-rents by an insensate land-hunger such 
as has been the curse of Ireland. ‘There has been keen and 
open competition among shrewd men who lived and thrived 
on their deliberate Largains ; while the cordial relations be- 
tween the lairds and their dependents were notorious, What- 
ever his faults may be, the North-countryman is no sycophant. 
It was the custom of the country to have festive gatherings 
of the tenantry to celebrate an accession, a wedding, or the 
birth of au heir; wheu the kindliest speeches were voviferously 


cheered by men who, like their fathers and grandfathers, hag 
often been born on the estate. Nor cam any exceptional pressure 
of unfavourable circumstances explain the present agitation. Qp 
the contrary, Aberdeenshire has been saved from the worst stress 
of American competition by its stock-raising, as Ayrshire has been 
saved by its dairy-farming, though the importations of Trang. 
atlantic meat and cattle are beginning to make themselves serious]: 
felt; and oats, barley, and bere have been grown, almost to the 
exclusion of the more speculative wheat. So, without enteri 
into the actual merits of vexed questions, we are led to assume 
that there may be truth in what the lairds aver—that they haye 
been unfortunate in having among their tenant neighbours certain 
unruly and ambitious spirits with a natural turn for agita- 
tion. And the assumption seems to be confirmed by the un- 
doubted fact that some of the gentlemen who figure most. 
conspicuously on the local platforms have no personal grounds of 
complaint. They are comparatively rich; they pay their rents 
punctually ; and they would be the last men in the world to admit 
that their lairds had got the better of them in a carefully considered 
bargain. It may seem uncharitable to deny their claim to be the 
disinterested champions of their less lucky neighbours ; but it is cer- 
tain that they have their immediate reward in increased popularity 
and notoriety. Be thatas it may, the lairds have to face a future 
which is far trom reassuring to men who as arule have been at least 
living up to their easy means, and whose incomes had of late been 
agreeably elastic. It is hard to say how far a Government that 
has passed the Irish Land Act and created the Irish Land Courts 
may be disposed to go in the way of land legislation in deference 
to their zealous supporters in the Scotch counties. But in any 
case, by the inevitable revision of contracts there must soon be a 
general reduction of rents, and undoubtedly there will be increasing 
difficulty in finding solvent tenants. The lairds will have to re-. 
trench, and retrenchment, which is never pleasant, is especially 
difficult toa landed proprietor. The very prosperity which the Aber- 
deenshire men have enjoyed, and the enterprise which has been 
their pride, will turn against them. ‘They have built handsome. 
mansions with ranges of spacious stabling ; they have laid out miles. 
of approaches through their home farms and private grounds; 
they have indulged their esthetic tastes in ornamental flower and 
landscape gardening. ‘They have kept up the Northern traditions 
of hospitality, have filled their houses with guests through the 
summer, and overcrowded them in the shooting season. In winter, 
as in the spring, many of them have gone up to town, and they 
have all got into the habit of travelling. Theirchildren have been. 
expensively educated, with expectations which it will be almost 
impossible to gratify. Then they have been saddled as a matter of 
business with liabilities which haye become onerous to discharge, 
and it has been said on apparently good authority that three-fourths 
of their properties are heavily burdened. The dowager draws a 
jointure from the estate, estimated on the expanding rental of thirty 
years ago. The younger brothers and sisters of the laird were 
portioned on a similar seale of calculation. And the law courts 
afforded even to heirs of entail facilities of borrowing of which 
they freely availed themselves. It was an excellent investment to 
raise money on heritable security at rates varying from 3} to 4} per 
cent., for which the tenant who borrowed at second hand willingly 
consented to pay 5 percent. Now, in many instances, it is to be: 
feared that that apparently judicious outlay represents something 
like a dead loss. ‘The current interest on the heritable bond is a 
constant claim, while the tenant is clamouring for a relief from 
his engagements which must probably in any case be conceded 
when the farm is relet. 

Though establishments will be reduced and expenditure re- 
stricted, though possibly some old families may have to remove 
and throw their hereditary acres on a falling layd market, it. 
cannot be said that the lairds are paying the penalty of their im- 
prudence or suflering for the sins ot extravagant forefathers. The 
Aberdeenshire landowners have always been a shrewd, spirited, 
and careful race of men, and the present generation are simply 
the victims of untoward circumstances. The change in the: 
aspect of the county in the course of the last sixty years has. 
been as great as that in the gentry’s manner of living. Sixty 
years ago the old habits of conviviality still lingered, and the 
profuse hospitality was almost as rude as the farming. ‘The land- 
lord lived among his own people and with his nearest neighbours, 
seldom travelling beyond the county town. If the highways 
traversed by the mails were kept in excellent repair, the side 
roads were execrable ; so communications even on horseback were 
precarious at the best, and in winter became almost impracticable. 
‘The inconvenient old-fashioned mansions were often packed with 
jovial parties, who, although sitting down to dinner tolerably 
early, were apt to keep up their potations to the small hours. We 
believe that the old race of Aberdeenshire lairds never had such a 
character for conviviality as their hard-headed brethren in Angus; 
nevertheless each family event was held to be an excuse for hard 
drinking, and the carousing never was deeper than at the mirthful 
ceremony of a funeral. Keeping up the credit of the well- 
stocked cellar was the chief item of expenditure; otherwise enter- 
taining cost comparatively little. The bills of the wine merchant 
and grocer were paid in hard cash, though sometimes dairy and 
farm produce was bartered for the tea and coffee; but the 
and mutton and poultry were supplied from the property, The 
tenants paid a portion of their rents in “ kain” fowls and in car- 
riages—" carriages ” meaning the carting of coal, wine-casks, &c- 
The daughters of old families, when they had settled into contirmed 
spinsterhood, withdrew into the small country towns; and nothing 
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shows more the cheapness of living in those times than the 
ludicrously small incomes on which those ladies contrived to make 
arespectableappearance. In fact, there was little coin incirculation ; 
no one cared to part with money who could keep it, and 
those who grew rich grew rich by saving. The landlords 
were few indeed who dreamed of making advances for improve- 
ments to tenants; the iand was generally divided into small 
holdings; the farmers and crofters were poorly housed, and the 
farming was most primitive. The country, to a stranger, seemed 
bleak; but it had capabilities that were scarcely suspected by 
residents. Some of the larger landowners, who were familiar with 
the South, began to set an example of enterprise ; and their under- 
takings proved so remunerative that they speedily found imitators. 
The tields were cleared of stones, while dykes or walls of the 
loose granite refuse were formed everywhere. The arable land 
encroached on the heather and peat mosses; the thickets of furze 
and broom were grubbed; and coveys of grouse gave way to the 
partridges. Ducks and snipe began to disappear likewise as 
agriculturists awakened to the advantages of draining. The plant- 
ing of broad stretches of tir wood aap apace ; and the lairds, 
following the advice of Dumbiedykes in The Heart of Midlothian, 
were sticking in trees that would be growing while they were 
sleeping, in land that could hardly repay cultivation. The shelter 
aflorded by the rising plantations was invaluable in districts which 
were flat more often than hilly, and which were swept by nipping 
winds from the North Pole. 

The result of these various operations was that the county 
attracted tenants with considerable capital, who continued the 
work which the lairds had commenced. A welcome was given to 
these substantial men, and many crofts came to be absorbed 
in a single large farm. ‘The straw-thatched cottag@s or huts 
gave place to commodious steadings, and it became worth 
while to improve the quality of the cattle when they could 
be housed in well-ventilated buildings and turned out in well- 
drained “ grass parks,” in place of being sent to graze in rush- 
grown swamps. Grass fields and flourishing herds of cattle are 
more independent of climate than even the hardy crops of oats and 
barley. Already the cattle trade had assumed considerable im- 
portance when first the improved cargo-steamers, and next the in- 
troduction of railways, brought Aberdeen into quick communica- 
tion with the South. Meanwhile, education had kept pace with 
agriculture ;. the parish school teaching had been immensely im- 
proved, and many a future farmer received an excellent training at 
the twin Universities in the city of Aberdeen. But although the 
tenants throve, they continued to live frugally ; and though their 
rents were rising, they did well and saved money, in spite of occa- 
sional spells of bad seasons, so long as they suffered but slightly from 
foreign competition. They had security of tenure in the nineteen 
years’ leases ; nor did they object to strict regulations as to rota- 
tion of cropping, since these regulations were based on the custom 
of thecountry. In the last fifteen years or so all that has 
been changed. Every one knows that a succession of more or 
less disastrous seasons has coincided with falling prices in cattle 
as well as in grain. Many of the best farms were undoubtedly 
too highly rented to stand the severe strain. Men made losses 
instead of gains, and begun to exhaust their reserves of capital. 
The local banks, which had given free facilities for borrowing, 
changed their policy and called in their advances after the 
fatal collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank. Many persons, 
moreover, are said to have been dealing recklessly with the 
artificial manure Companies. So now the laird is often in the 
dilemma of either giving a defaulter indefinite time and releasing 
him from rent in the meanwhile, or of forcing him into the 
Insolvent Court and having another farm thrown upon his 
embarrassed hands. To do them justice, and even by the 
admissions made at the meetings of the farmers, the lairds have in 
most cases consulted at once their feelings and their true interests, 
and have seldom dealt hardly with deserving men. But the losses 
of the tenants, which they already have to share, must fall upon 
them later still more heavily; and they must look to cutting their 
coats according to the shrunken cloth, even though the new 
garment may pinch them permanently. 


DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


HE late lamentable death of a workman at Hatfield who was 
killed by coming in contact with an electric light lead has 
again disturbed the public mind, and has indeed produced a state 
of feeling which may easily be excited into a panic by the oppo- 
nents of electric lighting. It is by no means our desire to under- 
rate the dangers which exist, and which have been publicly 
demonstrated by more than one death, and by several fires which 
were by singular good fortune of only small importance. Indeed, 
to underestimate these risks would be to defeat the object we have 
in view, which is to point out how all danger is to be guarded 
against, and the importance of making all lighting and other 
systems in which large currents of high electro-motive force are 
conveyed in or near buildings perfectly safe. There has been some 
talk of getting legislative interference in the matter. We think that 
as yet this is bardly necessary ; but, unless electric engineers take 
the utmost pains, and use every means for the protection of life and 
pro which science can suggest, popular opinion will most cer- 
tainly prefer even the inconvenience of putting such matters under 
official contro] to allowing the existence of perils which are the more 


dreaded because of their being to most people mysterious and 
incomprehensible. What these perils are we will endeavour 
shortly to point out, and briefly and generally to explain. First, 
as to fire. If two leads are used, so that there is a complete 
metallic circuit, if these come in contact the resistance of the 
whole system is reduced. This causes the actual current passing 
to be increased, and with it the heat produced in the whole 
system, most of which appears ut the place of highest resistance— 
that is to say, at the point of contact; and this heat is often so 
great as to make the leads or wires hot enough to set fire to any 
woodwork or other inflammable substance which they may be 
near, This risk is not so great when only one lead is used, and 
the earth is employed as part of the circuit, it being very unlikely 
that the lead will come in contact with the earth. As to danger 
to life, the effect of a continuous regular current passing through 
the human body is very slight, being contined to an irritation of 
the skin at the points of contact with the conductors, and 
certain effects on the nervous system (which vary with 
the direction of the current), which effects are only well 
marked after the current has been passing for some time. 
At the moments, however, of making contact and breaking 
contact, if the current be of considerable electro-motive force, a 
“shock ” is felt; if the current be rapidly interrupted, or rapidly 
and suddenly varied in strength, these shocks are repeated, and 
then the muscles are paralysed for the time, and considerable dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, accompanied by pain, is set up. 
These effects are more strongly produced when the current is 
rapidly reversed—a familiar example being the effect produced by 
the shock of a small induction-coil, when, as is well known, the 
arms tingle and ache, and it is impossible to leave go of the 
hand’es until the action of the instrument is stopped. The same 
ellects are also produced by the common alternating current 
magneto-electric machines sold by medical instrument makers, 
which are too often bought and used without medical advice by 
persons who have heard of the good results of treating certain 
diseases by electricity, and who proceed, in the contidence of 
ignorance, to apply, to their own case a system of treatment which 
it is no exaggeration to say is only uselul in about one out of five 
hundred cases, 

In the dynamo machines used for electric lighting and the elec- 
tric transmission of energy, currents of high electro-motive force are 
usually generated, and the machines are of two types—alternating 
current machines and direct current machines. Those of the former 
type are even theoretically highly dangerous to life if there be any 
chance of the shock being received by a human being, and two 
accidents are well known to have occurred from their use. In one 
case a seaman was killed on board of the Russian Imperial yacht 
Livadia by taking hold of a masthead light, worked on the 
Jablochkotff system, and bringing his hands in contact with the 
terminals; and in the other case a musician was killed at an 
English provincial theatre by laying hold of the leads conveying 
the current. Danger to life is not the only objection to this class 
of electric generator. Ifthe leads from such a machine pass close 
to telegraph wires, the effect of induction is so great as to disturb 
the action of delicate forms of telegraph instruments, and to render 
telephones on such wires practically useless; and Wwe fail to 
see any advantage in this type of machine which counterbalances 
these defects. ‘The direct current machines have not, until the 
accident at Hatfield, been found to be dangerous to life, although 
some severe cases of suffering have arisen from their use, because 
in all so-called direct current machines the current, even if it be 
not interrupted, is a varying one. The variations are too rapid 
to affect the lights, and, for practical purposes, the current may be 
considered to be constant. Yet these variations are sufficient to 
give a severe shock, which, as we now see, may under certain 
conditions cause death, The general vague popular ideas on the 
subject are quite unfounded in fact, and are due probably to a 
certain bastard poetic style adopted by certain popular writers, 
who love to talk of human genius chaining lightning to its car and 
forcing the thunderbolt of Jove to light atheatre. The terrible 
and erratic effects of lightning are due, it must be remembered, to 
something which men of science choose to call electro-motive 
foree—a thing about which they know nothing, except that 
it is a measurable quantity, of which there is a definite 
unit, and the effects of which are understood within reason- 
able limits; and that to produce lightning effects, even on a 
small scale, as by a large induction coil, an electro-motive force of 
millions of units—which are called volts—is required, whilst the 
most powerful dynamo machine in use produces an electro-motive 
force measurable by hundreds of units only. Within such limits, 
or even up to meny thousands of volts, we know that there is no 
danger of electricity breaking loose, and we know our conditions 
of safety. These conditions are that, wherever leads are above 
ground, they must be covered with some insulating material. When- 
ever one lead and an earth return are used, the lead should be out 
of reach, say ten feet from the ground; and wherever two 
leads are used, they should be at least ten feet apart. If 
these distances were maintained and the leads securely fastened, 
there would neither be danger of their coming in contact, 
nor of any human being being included in the circuit by acci- 
dent. To produce danger it would be necessary for the insulati 
material to be iemanel, and for the two leads, or the one lead an 
the earth, to have come so close together that it would be possible 
to touch both at the same moment. The danger really is 
analogous to that of being burnt by touching the main steam- 
pipe of a factory engine, a danger which is guarded against by 
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covering such pipes with felt or other bad conductors of heat, | a stormy interview with his brother, Demea is persuaded, sorely 
and placing them where the workmen are not likely to come up | against his will, to join in the general rejoicing. ' 
against them by accident. The danger still remains of accident Here the play might well have ended. Up to this point all ig 


to those whose duty it is to attend to the lamps. To overcome 
this every lamp should be fitted with an arrangement for “ short 
circuiting,” and this should always be used by the attendants 
before touching the lamp. No locomotive fireman would dream 
of- cleaning out his smoke-box unless he had assured himself that 
the steam blast of the engine was cut off, and so no attendant on 
electric lamps ought to touch a lamp unless either the current is 
— or the lamp short-circuited. 

precautions which we suggest are so easy to carry out, and 
are based upon such well-known principles, that we can only 
marvel that they are not universally adopted already. Unfor- 
tunately electricity is difficult as a study scientifically, whilst 
sufficient practical acquaintance with its phenomena for commer- 
cial purposes is easily acquired ; and the result is that, though we 
have some most able and thoughtful electricians amongst our 
electric engineers, we have too many who are typical “ Practical 
Men,” who are not only ignorant of science, but regard scientific 
knowledge as not only useless, but actually harmful. 

It is to be hoped that sufficient sound information may be put 
forward in a simple and popular form to prevent the advance of 
most valuable inventions from being checked by the not unnatural 
fear excited from time to time by terrible accidents, which are 
really due, not so much to any exceptional danger attending the 
use of large electric currents, as to the ignorance or carelessness of 
those who are responsible for the placing and erecting of lighting 
and other electric systems. 

We can only hope, in conclusion, that the late lamentable acci- 
dent may influence electric engineers and their foremen, and lead 
them to consider safety as well as efficiency in making and carry- 
ing out their plans. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY? 


ke Adelphi of Terence is perhaps the best of the four Latin 
comedies which form the Westminster cycle. It was the 
last play written by Terence before he embarked on that mys- 
terious voyage to Greece, of which the only thing certainly known 
is that he never returned from it, and it was brought out at the 
funeral games of Aumilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, in 
the year 160 B.c., when the Hecyra was produced for the second 
time. The latter play was a failure, as it had been when first 
acted at the Megalesian games some years before ; but the Adelphi 
at once gained popular favour, and is now very generally regarded 
as Terence’s masterpiece. In the seven years or so which sepa- 
rated the composition of the Adelphi from the day when Terence, 
an obscure alien, read the Andria to the veteran dramatist 
Ceecilius, the poet had learned much of the art of dramatic con- 
struction; and, as an acting play, his last comedy is vastly 
superior to his first. It is true that the Adelphi is not so 
rich as the Andria in those happy sayings which have since become 
proverbial ; but the plot is more ably worked out, and the action 
proceeds far more briskly in the later of the two plays. 

The plot was taken from the Greek not only of Meander, but of 
Diphilus and others, and we find from the prologue that the 
enemies of Terence, who pursued him throughout his career, had 
accused him of borrowing from the Commorientes of Plautus, 
Terence rebuts this accusation by showing that he has only had re- 
course to the plays of Diphilus, from which Plautus also had taken 
his plot; and he calls upon the audience to judge :— 


Furtumne factum existimetis an locum 
Reprensum, qui preteritus negligentia est ? 


The central characters of the play are, of course, the brothers from 
whom it derives its title, and the main interest of the plot arises 
from the contrast between the rough manners and harsh character 
of the rustic Demea and the gentle easy disposition of the town- 
bred Micio. The two sons of Demea, one of whom has been 
adopted and brought up by Micio, while the other has remained 
under the control of his stern and thrifty father, present no such 
contrast. The only difference between them is that, while 
4éschinus can pursue his rather dissipated courses without check, 
and is indeed encouraged to make a confidant of his indulgent 
uncle, Otesiphon is driven by fear of his father’s anger to con- 
ceal his irregularities. Hence complications arise. Ctesiphon 
is in love with a slave girl; -A‘schinus, to help his brother, 
carries her off by violence from her owner, and, sure of 
his uncle's easy forgiveness, allows it to be supposed that he 
is himself her lover. This comes to the ears of Sostrata, a 
poor widow, to whose daughter A‘schinus has d him- 
self. She naturally supposes that Adschinus, who cannot ex- 
in matters for fear of betraying his brother, has deserted her 
ghter, and she seeks the aid of her kinsman Hegio. Hegio, 
meeting Demea, who has already heard of the abduction of the 
slave girl, tells him of this new evil-doing on the part of 
A€schinus, and thus gives him fresh ground of complaint against 
the foolish indulgence of his brother. Meanwhile, Micio has been 
informed of and once. sets to work to make 
everything end happily. ea, Whose suspicions are aroused b 
absence of Ctesiphon from Roase, is cleverly mA 
fooled by the slave Syrus; and, by the time that he returns from 
a wild-goose chase all over Athens, everything is arranged. After 


excellent ; the action never stops for a moment, and evary line of 
the dialogue tells. Demea has now been sufficiently punished for 
his excessive severity and stinginess towards his son; and Micio, 
who, though he is easy-going and over-indulgent, hus done no~ 
thing to make him either hateful or ridiculous, retains the full 
sympathy of the audience. The poet, too, has shown great command 
both of humour and of pathos. The opposite characteristics of the 
two brothers are brought out with the greatest art in their conver. 
sations; and it is finely indicated that Micio, in spite of his gentle- 
ness and amiability, is really the stronger character of the two, 
There is both wit and humour in the scenes between Demea and 
Syrus. ‘The passage in which the slave draws out the old man on 
his method of education, and on the excellent results brought 
about by it in the case of Ctesiphon, is full of delicate irony. The 
fun of the scene where Syrus sends Demea to seek his brother at 
the other end of Athens is of a more obvious kind, but equall 
good in its way, and it is intensified by the keen delight which 
Syrus takes in his trickery. Sostrata’s discovery, as she sup 4 
of the treachery of Aschinus is full of pathos; but the situation is 
treated with restraint, and the pathos is never overwrought. The 
scene, too, between Micio and A‘schinus—where the uncle, after 
amusing himself for a time with his nephew's embarrassment, tells 
him to bring his bride home—contains sentiment of the best and 
truest kind. But there is a great falling off in the fifth act. 
Demea, finding that his surly temper and thrifty habits have 
gained him nothing but the hatred of his family, suddenly turns 
round, and outdoes even Micio in amiability and reckless gener- 
osity. Terence himself seems puzzled how to account for this 
sudden change. It is evidently due to selfish considerations, and 
not to any real conviction, as is apparent from the lines which end 
Demea’s soliloquy at the beginning of the act:— 
Ego quoque a meis me amari et magni pendi postulo ; 
ia fit dando atque obsequendo, feram. 


Still it is not quite clear whether he is laughing in his sleeve all 
the time. His chief acts of generosity are done at his brother's 
expense ; and his general amiability is so extravagant that Terence 
can scarcely have intended Demea himself to be unconscious of his 
own absurdity. This view of the case is confirmed by his answer 
to Micio’s astonished inquiry :— 

Micio. Quid istuc? qu res tam repente mores mutavit tuos ? 

Quod prolubium ? Que istee subita est largitas ? Demea. Dicam tibi: 

Ut id ostenderem, quod te isti facilem et festivum putant, 

Id non fieri ex vera vita neque adeo ex xquo et bono, 

Sed ex assentando, indulgendo et largiendo, Micio. 

Nunc adco si ob eam rem vobis mea vita invisa, A’schine, est, 

Missa facio: effundite, emite, facite quod vodis lubet. 


The moral pointed by these lines is good enough, though de- 
cidedly at variance with the rest of the play. But, if Terence 
meant this to be the lesson conveyed, why did he not make it 
clearer? Perhaps he did not wish to give Demea too decided a 
victory over Micio. But he had already made Micio utterly 
ridiculous by marrying him, against his will, to the elderly widow 
Sostrata ; and this imports into the play another element of incon- 
gtuity. Micio with all his good nature is no fool, as is proved by 
the way in which he gets the better of Demea in all their dis- 
putes, and it is quite inconsistent with his character to marry just 
to please his brother and nephew. If Terence wished to show 
that there are limits beyond which good nature is mere folly, he 
might easily have done so without sacrificing the most pleasing 
character in the play, Demea’s conversion to the ways of mild- 
ness might have been made less doubtful than itis, and the widow 
might then have been married to him instead of to Micio. The 
moral would have been equally good, and the play would not have 
been spoiled by an unsatisfactory ending. As it is, the feeling of 
every reader, and still more of every spectator of the play, must be 
that expressed by Diderot— Aprés avoir été pour Micion contre 
Déméa, on finit sans savoir pour qui l’on est.” 

The acting of the play was particularly good. Mr. Bain, who was 
the Davus last year, remained to take the part of Syrus. It would 
perhaps be unfair to the other actors to say that he carried off the 
chief honours, for the part of the slave is always the most attrac- 
tive in Latin comedy, and the one which offers the greatest op- 

ortunities to’ the actor. Mr, Bain certainly made the most of 

is chances. The celebrated drunken scene was well, and on the 
whole naturally, acted, though it was not perhaps quite free from 
exaggeration. Indistinctness of utterance, too, though it may be 
suited to the circumstances of the case, is not desirable when the 
language spoken is unfamiliar to a large portion of the audience.. 
However, the scene certainly pleased the spectators; and the last 
speech of Syrus, when the infuriated Demea breaks from him and 
forces his way into the house, was spoken and acted with excellent 
effect. The words— of 

Edepol commissatorem haud sane commodum, 

Presertim Ctesiphoni— 
could scarcely have been better given. In the amusing scenes 
between Syrus and Demea, Mr. Bain was well supported by Mr. 
Dale, who gave a a yet not too vigorous, rendering of the’ 
irascible old man. . Waterfield, ‘as Micio, acted a difficult and 
rather thankless part extremely well. The long tedious speech 
with which the play opens reminds one of the ridicule thrown oy. 
Aristophanes upon the very similar prologues of Euripides, . To 
‘deliver it in such @ manner as to render it attractive to an audience 
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vould severely try the powers of a practised actor. 


Mr. Water- | 60 doing to take the word “limited.” They some time ago appliéd 


id got through the task very creditably, and his acting in the to Parliament for Bills to enable them to increase their capital, 


gcene with 


‘very good indeed. We must not omit to mention the Sostrata of | 


Mr. Sampson. The part is a small one, but the effect of the 
‘only pathetic scene in the play depends upon the way in which it 
is acted, and Mr. Sampson showed both power and self-restraint. 
His make-up and assumption of a woman’s voice were excellent. 
*» The Prologue, which is written as usual in Iambic metre, pos- 
‘sessed more than ordinary interest on account of the touching 
reference which it contained to the death of Dean Stanley, and the 
ceful welcome addressed to his successor. We quote the 
ines in memory of Dean Stanley, for they are worthy of their 


subject :— 

we Hoe tempore unam preter omnes neniam 

“0 Deposcit annus: ille quod discesserit 

Nostro Decanus unicus Collegio, 

Cunctis amandus, presidium et decus domi ; 
Calamo felici oblivionis e situ 
Preeterita sollers suscitare smcula ; 
In pucros quam benignus—Benetactor ; 
Quam suavis in colloquio, qua facundia 
Ardenté! Puro pectore, intacta fide : 
Iniqui impatiens semper, ac veri tenax, 
Vindex per omnia intrepidus cause bone : 
Occidit! an usquam huic invenire sit parem ? 


The Epilogue, which was scarcely so well constructed as usual, was 
mainly concerned with the state of things in Ireland; the weather 
forecast, the condition of the crops, Fair-trade, and other topics of 
the day, wereintroduced without much connexion, and the characters 
appeared upon the stage in a rather bewildering manner. The main 
ot was as fullows:—Micio, who is a Sub-Commissioner of the Land 
urt, comes in, after viewing the farm of Syrus, and decides that 
Syrus is for the future to pay less than the “ nibil” which has been 
his rent hitherto. While Demea, the landlord, is deriving what 
comfort he can from the reflection that he has not as yet been 
“ Boycottatus,” a large packivg-case addressed to him is dragged 
in, Some alarm is caused by the suggestion that the mysterious 
package may conta n an infernal machine; but Syrus at length 
opeus it, and finds that it contains compensation for Demea. The 
“ compensation” when unpacked turns out to be a model of Ash- 
burnham House, the appearance of which was perbaps pardonably 
welcomed with loud applause by the younger portior of the 
audience. 


LIMITATION OF BANKING LIABILITY. 
“TT has for some time been clear that the Scotch unlimited banks 


wouid soon be compelled to limit the liability of their share-_ 
‘holders ; but as long as there was any doubt upon the subject, the | 


‘complete success of Sir 8. Northcote’s Act was not assured. They 
have now, however, all decided to register under the Act; and by 
so doing they have given proof that unlimited liability in banking 
‘can no longer be maintained. The dislike of the Scotch unlimited 
‘banks to the Act was strong, and was based on an objection to 
‘take the title “limited ” after their names. As is well known, the 
three older Scotch bauks—the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and the British Linen Company—are currently believed to 
“be limited. Some doubt was thrown upon the point by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury in his recent correspondence with the three banks, 
‘but the banks themselves contend that their liability is limited, 
‘and the contention is admitted by the other Scotch banks. No 
‘occasion has ever yet arisen to bring the matter be!ore the Courts, 
and until there is an adverse decision, it seems reasonable to 
assume that, as in the instances of the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Ireland, the Royal Charter incorporating these institutions 
really does limit their liability. But, although the three banks 
‘are thus limited in liability, they are not cbliged to take the word 
“limited” after their names; and the other Scotch banks argued 
‘that, if they were to take the word “limited,” they would place 
“themselves at a disadvantage in the keen competition which they 
niaintain against the three older banlis. The three banks, from 
the very fact that’ they are the oldest, have the prestige which in 
‘such matters is always an advantage ; and the other banks contend 
“that with this prestige—-which will be heightened by the general 
‘belief that: as they are not compelled “to write the word 
“Vimited ” after their names, therefore they are not in fact limited, 
‘and a: creditor has consequently the whole property of all the 
‘Shareholders to fall back upon in case of need—these three banks 
‘would have an immense advantage over their competitors. We 
@re ourselves inclined to think that in this argument the unlimited 
Scotch ‘banks gave too little credit to the intelligence of their 
‘countrymen. As long as unlimited liability was the rule in 
‘banking, it was natural enough that the public should suppose the 
three chartered Scotch banks also were unlimited, as they did not 
write the word “ limited” after their names, and as they enjoyed 
all the rights of the other Scotch banks, including the right of 
note issue. But the great interest which has been excited during 


‘the past few years upon this subject has brcught the matter to the 


attention of the general public, and although it is true that public 
Memory is not very long-lived, yet the fact that those banks do 
6 the word “limited” after their names will excite 
Curiosity, ‘This will keep the facts fresh in the public mind. 
But; ‘in truth, we do not consider the matter of much practical 
im . For we do not doubt that tke older banks will be 
im some form or other to reorganize themselves, and in 


< 


hinus, to which we have already referred, was | assigning as the reason that they wished to give greater security 


to their noteholders and to their creditors generally. When once 
the three banks have thus admittel that, in their own opinion, 
the security they offer to the public is not sufficient, it is clear that 
they must increase that security if they do not wish to suffer 
in public estimation. And from their correspondence with the 
Treasury it is equally evident that they will not be favoured 
with special legislation unless they agree to take the word 
“limited” like their neighbours. In the meantime all the banks 
but the three chartered ones have decided to register under Sir 
S. Northcote’s Act, and this week the first meeting of share- 
holders to carry the decision into effect has been held. 

The fact that the strong objection felt by the unlimited Scotch 
banks has had to give way to the pressure of shareholders is a 
striking evidence of the necessity there now is that all banks 
should register as limited. As we have said, although Sir 8. 
Northcote’s Act was passed because of the failure of a Scotch 
bank and the hardships thereby inflicted upon the shareholders, the 
Scotch unlimited banks have held out until ow against availing 
themselves of the Act. But the pressure, direct and indirect, of 
their shareholders has become too strong for the directors and 
managers. ‘The direct pressure was brought upon them, no doubt, 
by the representations and remonstrances of shareholders, and per- 
haps stronger still was the indirect pressure caused by the action 
of shareholders selling their shares. The best proof, indeed, of the 
feeling of the public in regard to liability is afforded by the fact that 
the shares of the unlimited Scotch banks immediately rose on the 
announcement that they had decided to register as limited. At 
the present time, which is highly favourable to bavking busi- 
ness, it is natural that the shares of well-managed banks 
should be in great demand, and therefore should stand at good 
prices in the stock market. But so long as the unlimited Scotch 
banks refused to avail themselves of Sir S. Northcote’s Act, the 
public did not invest largely in their shares. The instant, how- 
ever, it was announced that they were about to register, purchases 
were made so largely that the prices instantly rose. ‘The action, 
no doubt, of the three older banks in applying to Parliament for 
power to increase their capital also strongly influenced the un- 
limited banks. Jealousy of these older banks prevented the un- 
limited banks from registering, and yet here were the three very 
banks of which they were jealous acknowledging that their present 
capitals are insutticient and that they require greater powers. For 
the moment they have withdrawn their Bills and profess an 
intention not to goon with the matter, declaring indeed that, as 
they are already limited, they are not able to avail themselves of 
Sir S. Northeote’s Act. But it is clear, as we have already said, 
that when once the three older banks admit their capital to be 
insufficient, they must submit to whatever conditions Parliament 
likes to lay down in order to increase their capital. Practically, 
then, the whole of the Scotch banks are limited. The unlimited 
banks are about to register, and the three older banks, whether 
limited or not, as they themselves contend that they are, will soon 
be obliged to take steps which will put the matter beyond 
doubt. In Ireland also several of the banks have become 
limited. The Bank of Ireland, like the Bank of England, 
and like the three Scotch banks of which we have been 
speaking, was incorporated by Royal Charter, and is understood 
to be limited in liability. The Royal Bank of Ireland registered 
a year ago; the National Bank has decided to register, and the 
Munster Bank is already limited. Thus, of the nine Irish banks, 
four are limited, and others are understood to be about to ayail 
themselves of the Act. In England, also, the great majority of 
the banks have registered. In London, two of the greatest 
banks—the Joint Stock and the Union of London—are still un- 
limited; but the London and Westminster, the London and 
County, and the National Provincial Bank have become 
limited, and all the smaller banks have also registered under the 
Act. Throughout the country, too, the great majority of the 
banks have now become limited. In fact, out of 150 banks in 
the United Kingdom, only 31 are now unlimited; and of these 
31 it is understood that several have already decided to register 
under the Act, or have the question under consideration. 

The success of Sir S. Northcote’s Act has thus been very re- 
markable. When itwas first introduced it was severely criticized, 
and not a few objectors boldly predicted that it would utterly fail, as 
the banks would refuse to register under it. It is, however, 
very little more than two years since it passed, and yet, as we 
have just seen, whereas the great majority of the banks were un- 
limited at the time it passed, only one in five is unlimited now. 
Moreover, the banks that are still unlimited are for the most 
part, with two important exceptions, small concerns. The whole 
of the Scotch banks, as we have seen, are now limited; three 
out of the five great London banks are limited; all smaller banks 
in London are limited ; and, with the exception of Liverpool, most 
of the banks of the great centres of trade and industry throughout 
England are limited, more particularly the banks of Birmingham 
and Manchester, and indeed of Lancashire and Yorkshire gene- 
rally. The most signal exceptions are the London Joint Stock and 
the Union Bank of London. These two banks, however, are not 
opposed to the principle of limited liability. On the contrary, the 
shiiouiea of both have deelared at public meetings that they 
approve of the principle, and object only to the special Act, One 
of them hoped Parliament would reconsider the question, and 
would amend the Act, and when this was done, he and his 
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brother directors would be prepared to advise the shareholders to 
limit their liability. The second bank is understood to be waiting 
only upon the first. It is, indeed, believed that it would 
have availed itself of the Act without delay, but that it feared 
to suffer from the competition of its neighbour. But it must 
be evident now to those two great banks that the chance 
of an amendment of Sir S. Northeote’s Act is infinitesimally 
small, As long as the Scotch banks refused to avail them- 
selves of the ‘Act, the influence of the Scotch members might 
be expected to be used in favour of an amendment; but now 
that the Scotch banks have decided to register, that influence is 
taken away. The influence, in fact, of all the great banks which 
have become limited will probably be used to prevent a further 
alteration of the law. Having taken the irrevocable step, they 
must all desire that the whole of the banks throughout 
the United Kingdom should conform to it, and that there 
should be as little further alteration as possible. This being so, 
it can hardly be doubted that these two great banks will be 
compelled to follow the example of their neighbours and com- 

titors. From a public point of view there can, we think, be 
ittle question that it is desirable that all the banks should 
register. It is now well known that the management of 
the City of Glasgow Bank was suspected for several years ; 
that many bank managers refused to take its paper; and 
that, in fact, there were whispers that it was in difficul- 
ties, and must sooner or later end badly. But it was able 
to go on to the length it did because people who took its accept- 
ances knew that, in case of the failure of the bank, they would be 
able to come down upon the shareholders and recover to the last 
farthing. When limited liability becomes universal, the dis- 
counters of bills will not have this inducement to deal in worth- 
less paper. They will be obliged tov look more closely into the 
management of the several concerns with which they deal, and 
when they hear of bad management, or see the paper of a bank 
floating about in greater quantities than it ought to do, they 
will be compelled by regard for their own safety either to re- 
fuse to take the paper, or to assure themselves that they 
are safe in discounting it. Thus the limitation of liability will 
compel greater care in two ways. Bank managers will feel 
that they have not an inexhaustible fund to fall back upon ; that, 
if they lose a certain delinite capital, they will be obliged to wind 
up quickly ; and, on the other hand, those who deal with the banks 
will feel that the security upon which they have to depend is 
limited, and that they must exercise prudence and caution in their 
transactions, 


THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


CONTROVERSY which is not without interest has been 

lately carried on in the pages of Le Figaro between M. 
Sardou and M. Mario Uchard, who contends that M. Sardou’s 
latest play, Odette, is in its main features identical with his own 
well-known play, La Fiammina, M. Uchard began a long letter to 
Le Figaro by pointing out that the discussion was “ toute de 
camaraderie,” insisting upon the franche sympathie that he feels for 
M. Sardou, and asserting his conviction that when the disputed 
question is settled, which it does not seem very likely to be, “ nous 
nous donnerons une bonne poignée de main.” He then set forth 
a letter to M. Sardou, in which, after a suitably courteous 
preamble, he gave the following 


ARGUMENTUM oF La Fiammina or oF Odette (ad libitum). 
Te separated from his wife. He has kept 
with him a child that he has brought up in the belief that 
its mother is dead. Five years have passed since the separation, 
when husband ard wife meet at Paed just when a oy hopes to ar- 
hig Gaughter with the son of his friend 


the daughter 
ae Ser, But it is necessary to reveal his situation, and the con- 


duct of the mother is an obstacle. If your wife had stayed in Italy under 


another name than yours, I should have been 


glad to consent to the proposed marriage; but she has come back to Nice 
and assumed a doubtful position, which makes the marriage im- 
possible. Tout est rompu.—Désespoir des amants...Quand, par un 
effet de la grdce, la mere coupable, en retrouvant son enfant, 
ressent tout & coup un élan de l'amour maternel mal éteint dans son 
ceur...Apprenant qu’elle est un obstacle au bonheur de pay elle se 


dévoue, et, pour expier sa faute, elle disparait en quittant le théatre, le 
monde, ou bien se jette & l’eau. 


M. Uchard, after this, went on to dwell upon certain differences 
between his own method and M, Sardou’s, and upon certain points 
of likeness and of unlikeness between the two pieces ; and delivered 
himself thus in the last paragraph of his letter :—“ La piéce est- 
elle de vous? Est-elle de moi? Ou sommes-nous simple- 
ment deux collaborateurs? Je crois qu'il faut, en tous cas, 
régler enfin cette fameuse question de fait et de droit—Oi com- 
mence la propriété d'une idée ou d’un ceuvre, ou finit-elle? . . .” 
This is, indeed, a wide question, and it is to be feared that not 
much light has been thrown upon | the correspondence between 
M. Mario Uchard and M. Sardou. M. Sardou’s first answer is not 
quoted; but, as M. Uchard observes, its tenour is evident enough 
from the response which it called forth, “At the premiére,” 


range a marriage for 


M. Uchard replied to it, “every one exclaimed, this is Lg 
Fiammina over again. Certainly the situation of a separated 
husband and wife is common property; but does it follow 
that, choosing this theme, you were bound to follow step by 
step my method of working it out? . . . Let us discuss 
the matter together, and prepare together a statement of the case 
for the Commission des auteurs et compositeurs dramatiques,” Thi 
with a good deal of matter touching the “conveying” of French 
authors’ ideas by English a and the necessity for 
hawks not to pick out hawks’ e’en, was the gist of M. Uchard’s 
manifesto. M. Sardou replied to it, curtly enough, that M, 
Uchard had not availed himself of an invitation of three weeks’ 
standing to state his case in person to the Committee ; that, as La 
Fiammima was in print, people could compare the two pieces 
(of course by going to see M. Sardou’s, which is, or was 
then, not in print), and that the fuss made would pro- 
bably sell a few copies of La Fiammina—“et, entre nous, 
je crois bien que c'est tout ce que souhaite mon ami 
Mario.” In a third published letter M. Uchard declared that 
he had no interest in the sale of La Fiammina, spoke of a haute 
question littéraire being reduced to a question de boutique by notre 
amt Sardou, and withdrew his request for a’ friendly arbitration, 
“car, dans notre nouveau cas tout spécial, ces sortes d’affaires se 
portent devant les tribunaux civils et compétents.” There, for the 
present, rests this new chapter of the quarrels of authors, into 
which the names of two eminent French critics were brought b 
M. Uchard to support his view, the two being M. Vitu and 
Sarcey, from whom an English writer—we cannot say critic—has 
lately borrowed his worst faults, without being able to take over 
at the same time any of his merits. 
Perhaps the greatest of M. Sardou’s faults is a tendency to 
rsonalities which is not peculiar to him amongst French eritics, 
but from which English criticism has as a rule beep happily free. 
Tt is safe to say that all French criticism has beea distanced in 
this respect by an article which appeared last week in the 7%mes. 
The occasion of that article being written was a performance 
at the Haymarket Theatre of She Stoops to Conquer, in which, 
with one exception, the parts were taken by actors of mark. The 
one exception—the part of Miss Hardcastle, filled by Mrs. 
Langtry—was no doubt an important one. Mrs. Langtry ap- 
peared on this occasion as an amateur, and we have no intention 
of discussing her capabilities as an actress until the intention at- 
tributed to her of appearing as a professional actress is carried 
out. It does, however, seem desirable to call attention to the 
nature of the article referred to—an article which, we hasten to 
say, it is safe to conclude from internal evidence was not written 
by the regular dramatic critic of the Times. This remarkable 
production of modern journalism, which occupied a prominent 
place in the columns of “the leading journal,” began by telling 
again, in a singularly unamusing fashion, the old, old story of the 
first production of She Stoops to Conquer, and went on into such 
a burst of mawkish and garrulous servility as is happily seldom 
seen in the pages of a paper of reputation. In the inception of 
what was supposed to be the critical part of the article the 
functions of critic and reporter were curiously confounded. 
“The house,” we learnt, “overflowed with rank, fashion, and 
celebrity,” as if this had anything whatever to do with the 
merits or demerits of the performance. The rank, fashion, and 
celebrity were there with a praiseworthy purpose, since “the 
proceeds of the performance were to go in aid of the funds of 
an excellent institution,” although the writer had informed us 
in a previous sentence that the audience was drawn to the 
theatre by sheer curiosity. “Even those who came only to 
look,” the writer continued, “will admit that they had their 
money's worth.” Oomment would be wasted upon the taste 
which allowed such stutf as this to be written and published as 
rt of what purported to be a criticism on the perlormance of 
iss Hardcastle by a lady who, it was understood, was anxious 
to put her powers of acting to a serious test. It was no doubt 
to expected that many spectators would go to the Hay- 
market Theatre on this occasion led merely by a motive of curi- 
osity, but it was hardly to be expected that the Zimes should 
write of this curiosity and of its gratification in the terms just 
quoted. What followed must be allowed to speak entirely for 
itself. No words of ours could add anything to the condemna- 
tion which every line of it carries in and to itself. “Ex- 
quisite purity of complexion (remarkable in this lady) un- 
aided by art is apt to become paleness on tke stage. The 
brightest of eyes are not seen to advantage across the footlights, 
but the finely-shaped head, the elassic profile, the winning ex- 
pression of the features, the fascinating smile, the musical laugh, 
the grace of the figure—‘a full-tlowing roundness inclining to 
length ’—these are gifts which the public in a theatre can appreciate 
as well as the privileged admirers in a drawing-room, and the 
enthusiastic applause which greeted Mrs. Langtry on her entrance 
must be regarded as the willing eager homage to the far-famed 
beauty as well as a cordial welcome to the débutante.” 
But even this was not enough. The writer must needs turther 
show the versatility of his accomplishments by exhibiting his 
competence to compose airy descriptions for the Magasin des 
modes, Miss Hardcastle, he informed us, appeared in “ three dresses. 
Her tirst dress was a pink and yellow brocade, cut low. Her 
second, a sprigged muslin, and a hat with orange ribands, Her 
third, a grey dress, like a French waiting-maid’s, with white 
muslin cap and apron. All were voted becoming, the third most 
of all.” Then came in an attempt at a scrap of critical writing, 
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jn which it was noted, as it seemed, with surprise, that “ the 
merriment ” excited by Goldsmith’s play “was kept up continu- 
ously to the end, unchecked by the reflection that many of the 
situations were more farcical than comic”; and then followed a 
dismissal, in a few lines, of the claims to consideration 
of the players who had aes in She Stoops to Conquer, re- 
lieved by what was probably meant for a graceful compliment to 
an actress who took a comparatively minor part. It is happily 
not often that English journalism descends to such depths as have 
been reached in the article upon which we have commented; 
and it is for that very reason impossible to pass unnoticed the 
publication in such a paper as the Times of such intolerable and 
offensive rubbish. 


REVIEWS. 


DEANE’S BOOK OF WISDOM.* 


Wwe have no acquaintance with Mr. Deane that is not derived 
from sources open to all; but he is evidently one of a class 
of English clergymen who are becoming fewer every year while yet 
their services are more needed now than ever—men by whom the 
leisure of a small country parish is regarded as at once an oppor- 
tunity and an incentive for literary labour, especially of that kind 
which is concerned with the exact study of Holy Scripture. Our 
bishops have long since had to lock up their libraries, and to 
become the mere slaves of semi-secular business. One very learned 
te is said to have declared that by the time he had lived 
ten years longer he should have grown to be the most ignorant 
clergyman in his great diocese; and the claims of a large and 
pulous parish are hardly less exacting and continuous than his. 
. the days when flower shows and archery clubs and lawn- 
tennis parties were not as yet, the Church found in her rural 
parsonages diligent and patient scholars, who devoted some portion 
of each day to wholesome or holy books, because they rightly 
judged that “the priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” and had 
not yet come to think that theology, the queen of sciences, could 
be attained to by instinct or intuition. We gather from the tone 
and spirit of this volume that Mr. Deane belongs to this elder race, 
and we congratulate him heartily on the pleasure his investigations 
must have given him in their prosecution, as well as on their 
happy and fruitful results. Upon no branch of divine learning 
could his toil have been better bestowed than on editing the Book 
of Wisdom, by far the most important and suggestive of all the 
treatises which compose that medley of works, varying as widely 
as possible in their merit and value, called by us The Apocrypha. 
r. Deane tells us that his attention was turned to this book 
many years ago, when there existed no Commentary in the English 
e that treated fully of it, save that of Arnald (d. 1756), 
in continuation of Patrick and Lowth on the Old Testament; and 
Arnald, with abundance of erudition and diligence, is “ copious in- 
deed, but cumbersome, and often speculative and uncritical.” The 
field, therefore, was open before Mr. Deane; and he has occupied it 
so well that he is in no danger of being dislodged from ground he 
has fairly made his own. His prolegomena are very elaborate, and 
should be read with — care. “ Viewing the Book of Wisdom 
as an important product of Jewish Alexandrine thought, it 
seemed desirable to offer a brief sketch of the course taken by 
Greek philosophy in discussing the momertous questions with 
which it attempted to cope” (Preface, p. 6). Hence, ina section of 
twenty-two quarto pages, our author, on this subject taking Mr. 
Lewes for his guide, examines in a summary, but by no means 
superficial, manner, the physical theories of teachers who preceded 
Socrates, as Thales, Anaximander, Pythagoras, and the rest; next 
in order, the practical and purely ethical tenets of Socrates himself, 
and the speculations of Plato, with whom “ universal propositions, 
abstract terms, were the materials upon which he worked, while 
in his search for truth he was severely logical,’ so that his con- 
clusions, being drawn from different premisses, would often be 
inconsistent with each other. From Aristotle, “a less devoutly 
religious man than Plato, one who seems scarcely to have believed 
in a personal God,” after cry notices of the rival sects of 
Epicurus and of Zeno, the New Academy is reached, each of these 
later schools being recognized as in its way a kind of Preparatio 
Evangelica :— 

They had all renee to some extent the popular mode of regarding 
religion, they had restored a certain unity in the concepion of the Divine 
essence, and had given man hopes of redemption from the blind power of 
nature, and an elevation to a secure anu higher life. But here they stopped. 
They offered these as mere speculative opinions. ‘Ile best of philosophies 
had yet to learn that humility which a better religion teaches ; and till 
this was received and acquiesced in, men might argue and criticize and 

ize, but they would never arrive at the truth. 

Tt was at Alexandria, that mighty colluvies of Eastern and 
Western civilization, that speculative philosophy first came in 
contact with revelation. Mr. Deane had already noted a sharp 
distinction between the two. “ Theology has to deal with faith, 
philosophy with research.” They may both flourish side by side, 
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the one throwing friendly light over the dark places of the other, 
as in the writings of our own Cudworth and More, and the Cam- 
bridge metaphysical divines of the seventeenth century ; but always 
on the condition that, where their respective provinces are found 
to overlap, philosophy must yield place to her nobler sister. This 
fundamental principle was naturally apprehended only by slow 
degrees, especially among Jewish thinkers like Philo, whose ad- 
miration for the results of Greek philosophical research was at 
least as greatashis reverence for the religious faith of his own people, 
or for the national ritual to which in his distant home he was a 
comparative stranger. The writer of this Book of Wisdom, who 
can never have been identified with Philo by any one that had 
more than a very superficial acquaintance with the tone and 
spirit of their respective works, could hardly have com- 
posed it elsewhere than in Alexandria, and that probably a full 
century and a half before the age of Philo. On the one hand, he 
is penetrated with a deep knowledge as well of the facts as of 
the style of the Old Testament; on the other hand, “ a Palestinian 
Hebrew . . . would scarcely have possessed so thorough a com- 
mand of the Greek language as the author displays.” The grounds 
for fixing a more exact date for this composition must be con- 
fessed to be somewhat precarious. It contains no trace of dis- 
tinctively Christian doctrine, and is itself plainly referred to several 
times over in the New Testament (e.g. ch. ii. 22 in Matt. xiii. 11; 
ch, v. 18-20 in Eph. vi. 13-17; ch. vii. 26 in Heb. i. 3; ch. xv. 7 
in Rom. ix. 21); so that it was in existence and even in wide 
repute at the time of the first preaching of the Gospels; while its 
constant use of the Septuagint version, where that version differs 
from the Hebrew, forbids our assigning it to a higher period than 
B.C. 200, about which time that famous translation was brought 
toa completion. Mr. Deane cites his test examples of divergence 
from the Hebrew in favour of the Greek from the prophecy of 
Isaiah, which is one of the latest and least esteemed portions of 
the Septuagint, comparing ch. ii. 12 with Isaiah iii. 10, and ch. 
xv. 10 with Isaiah xliv. 20. Between these extreme limits 
of B.c. 200 and the Christian era we have not much to 
guide us. There are several notices scattered up and down 
this book of seasons of trouble and persecution (e.g. ch. iii. 1, 
4,53; v.i., &c.); yet the only persecutions visited specially on 
Egyptian Jews, as such, seem to have taken place in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopator (B.c. 221-204), as related in the Third Book 
of the Maccabees, and of Ptolemy VII., or Physcon, bout B.o. 145 
(Josephus, Apivn, ii. 5). Itisto this last calamity that allusion 
seems chietly to be made, so that the book may be as early as the 
second century B.c. Certain orthodox divines who lived in the 
dim twilight of biblical study in England have taken the trouble 
to prove that Wisdom could not have been written by Sclomon, to 
whom it is ascribed in the title of nearly all our manuscripts, and 
whose character is no doubt assumed throughout. We should 
have thought it plain to the meanest capacity that the assumption 
is a transparent literary fiction, never intended to deceive, and 
seriously deceiving no one. The writer, whosoever he may have 
been, is by far the most spiritually-minded of urinspired writers 
beiore Ubrist came. The companion book of Ecclesiasticus appears 
cold aud worldly in comparison. Hence the veneration accorded 
to him by the Lest theologians of every age, from Clement of Rome 
(Ep. i. 27) to Isaac Barrow, who, fresh from the East and the 
study of St. Chrysostom, after citing passages from both, thus 
concludes :—* These are the words of wise Solomon, in the Boo% 
of Wisdom and in the Proverbs.” 

The body of this edition abundantly answers to the fair promise 
of the Prolegomena. Three columns on each page contain in 
parallel lines the Greek text in the middle, the Latin version on 
the left side of the page, the Authorized English translation on 
the right, the verse nutation in each case being banished to the 
margin, The Latin is of the oldest form, untouched by Jerome, 
so that Sabatier in his great Latin Bible has no other continuous 
trausiation to use in this book or in Ecclesiasticus. The Greek is 
arranyed in parallel lines, after the manuer of Hebrew poetry, a 
practice Mr. Deane has borrowed from QO. T. Fritzsche (1871), 
much to our regret. Their model is the Codex Alexandrinus as 
edited by Baber, but they are sometimes obliged to desert their 
model (ey. ch. xviii, 21, 22), while in other places the result is as 
bad as can be (ey. ch. vii. 22, 23). The fact is that, while Eccle- 
siasticus lends itself easily to such an arrangement, Wisdom does 
not. Alter the tirst few chapters, where the style is more simple 
than in the later oues, the language is that of rhetorical prose 
rather than of poetry. Gre@cum eloquentiam redolet is Jerome’s 
fair comment; and of Bishop Lowth’s epithets, grandilogquus, 
cothurnatus, tumidus, we respeccfully demur to the third. But 
the book is not verse, aud should not be printed as such. Our 
editor has taken much paius in revising the Greek text by means 
of the three great uncial copies (§ A.B) which fortunately are all 
complete throughout this book, adopting Fritzsche’s collatiuns with 
a wholesome kuowledge of their sad lack ot accuracy. He adds 
to these the celebrated Paris palimpsest fragment (C) edited by 
Tischeudorf, which cuntaius less than half the matter (191 verses 
out of 436); an uncial manuscript of a later date, imperfectly 
known (23), and ten cursive copies whose readings are all sup- 

lied by Parsons in Dean Holmes’s Septuagint, one of them (248) 
ing, in the Apocrypha, the parent of the Compiutensian Polyglott. 
He annexes also notices of the readings of Thilu’s nine manuscripts 
(1825). It is highly incouvemwnt that Mr. Dewne, .ik» Fritzsche, 
chooses for the capital authurities a notation peculiar to himself, 
instead of adopting that of his predecessors in this department of 
criticism. In forming his text he displays both judgment and 
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skill, calling to his aid as well the ancient but paraphrastic Syriac 
and Arabic , versions contained in Walton's Polyglott as an 
Armenian translation published in 1827, regarded by Canon 
Westcott as of great value, and characterized by our author as 
‘so -close to the original that it is easy to see what reading it 
has followed.” The groundwork of the text, we are informed, 
is the Vatican manuscript (B), as edited by Vercellone and 
Cozza, but still left, and we fear likely to be left, destitute 
of the necessary critical notes. To B the late uncial (23) 
bears much resemblance, and Mr. Deane’s textual decisions seem 
rarely at fault. He has none of the rashness which prompts 
Fritzsehe, and that, too, in cases presenting no great difliculty, to 
resort to mere conjecture, but abides manfully by his authorities, and 
in his notes tries to make the best of them. Thus, in c. xviii. 22 €vixnoe 
rov dxAov follows immediately upon a somewhat ornate descrip- 
tion of “the blameless man” Aaron standing between the living 
and the dead (Num. xvi. 47, 48). What may dxAov here mean ? 
All manuscripts and versions read the word (¢u7bas, however, in the 
Vulgate), except that two cursive copies (157, 248), dragging after 
them the Complutensian edition and English Authorized, borrow 
rov ddoOpevovra “ the destroyer” from ver. 25. Fritzsche tamely 
takes into his text Bauermeister’s guess (1828) xodov, Mr. 
Deane, we are sure, hits upon the true sense, “Ile overcame the 
commotion, the trouble,” ze. the plague, and the sinfulness that 
caused it; a meaning, we may add, familiar enough in the phrase 
éxXov mapéxerv. Before leaving the subject of the Greek text 
let us gently complain, once for all, of numerous typographical 
monstra, such as seldom issue from the Clarendon Press. The 
following specimens will suffice: dnowpw p. 31; 
aidevrixas and metpoueba, p. 38; oxias, ch. ii. 5; dyias, ch. xii. 
‘33. dpyns, ch. xviii. 25. 

Tt only remains for us to say a few words respecting the 
Authorized English Version, which is quite unworthy to occupy 
its place in Mr. Deane’s third column, abreast of the Greek. 
The second Cambridge Company, to which the Apocrypha was 
committed in King James’s revision, did its part hurriedly, and at 
times with almost shameful negligence. Another Committee, 
now sitting at Cambridge, and composed of men eminently fitted 
for the task, will beyond question give a very different account of 
this Book of Wisdom. Arnald had long since. spoken of the 
demerits of our present version in terms not a whit too strong :— 

The English translation of the Apocryphal books, which the Church now 
uses, is that which was made by the command of King James I.; but, 
though seven very considerable persons were employed in the work, yet it 
is surprising to observe in how many places it is faulty and imperfect. In 
that ofthe Book of Wisdom the language is not only bad, but the sense often 
obscure and intricate; and, though some allowance may be made cn 
account of the faultiness of the text, which might in particular passages 
occasion the obscurity of our version, yet often, where the original is pure, 
clear, and intelligible, the translators have not only fallen short of the 
force and beauty of it, but have unaccountably mistaken the sense ; and 
where the Greek happens to be equivocal, and will admit of diflerent 
meanings, have frequently taken the worst and most foreign to the context. 
‘The translation of the first part is much the best executed ; but the three 
last (sic) chapters betray great negligence, and seem tocome froma hasty, I 
had almost said an unskilful, hand.— Preface. 


Arnald hardly seems to know that the worst errors of King 
James’s Apocrypha are survivals from the Bishops’ (1572) and 
even from Ooverdale’s (1535) Bibles, which have been left un- 
‘touched in places where almost any change would have been for 
-the better. In regard to the text, it needed a keener critical in- 
stinct than John Bois (d. 1643) and his colleagues were gifted 
with to discern the excellence of that represented in the Roman 
Septuagint of 1586, grounded, as we now know, on the great 
Codex Vaticanus. Yet they follow it, after the Aldine edition 
(1518), in the margin of ch. xv. 5 for dpeév), and in 
several other places ; and the Roman edition (not on this occasion 
in agreement with the Vatican copy) in ch. xiv. 25 (mdvras for 
‘ravra), Elsewhere they adhere pretty closely to the Complu- 
‘tensian (1517) and its prototype (248), a cursive manuscript of no 
great age. Respecting the Authorized text we have but one word 
more'to‘say. If Mr. Deane decided to reprint it, he should have 
taken care to resort to the Bibles of 1611 in preference to modern 
editions, at least wheresoever the latter are obviously wrong. 
‘Such'a case is ch. iii. 14, where the mark of reference should 
‘precede “in” (as it does inthe earliest issue of 1611), not follow 
‘it. Inch. x: 10 “ travails” (uéyGos) should surely be read with 
‘the Bibles of 1611, 1613, not “travels,” as in 1612 and later books; 
compare ch. vi. 14. So in ch. xvi. 18 we ‘would restore “some- 
times” (more); in ch. xviii. 9, “alike” of 1611 is clearer than 
“like ” of 1629; and why (with 1638) interpolate “and” before 
“another”? ‘V'he marginal tyrant, ch.'xiv. 16, is apparently a mis- 
print; but in ver. 21, marg., “ That ‘is” from Junius should be 
‘inserted rather than “Or” of 1612. Mr. Deane would think us 
‘unreasonable if we trie to recall “unper‘ect,” ch. iv. 5; “un- 
‘properly,” ch. 'v. 16, marg., “ancorruptible,” ch. xii. 1; but 
* brickle” (ch. xv. 13), not “ brittle,” held its own'up to 1762. 
_ ‘The new translation which Mr. Deane ‘lacked resolution to 
attempt was essayed by two writers in 1880, after his text (not 


“his notes) had probably “‘béeh printed’ otf’ That executed by 


‘Bissell, of Bata ve ‘have not seen, but from the specimens 
‘cited by our aathor, we’ 

Canon W. R. Churton'’s edition, ‘undertaken ‘for the 
‘Society for Promoting’ Christian Knowledge, Mi. Deane was per- 
‘niitted to use before publication, and it is sure to be worth much if 
sufficient time and pains have been spent upon it. Mr. Deane’s 
Commentary is very full and scholarlike, seldom missing any 


e should judge that our loss has not been 


point, whether of criticism, grammar, or interpretation, which 
needs to be elucidated. In illustrating the tough metaphor iq 
ch. iv. 3, he might as well have glanced at the strange occasiog 
on which one Dr. Shaw took it for his text at St. Paul’s; but it 
is rare enough to find him pass over anything that is really to hig 
purpose. The English Church may well be proud of such a work 
as this, proceeding as it does from a private beneficed clergyman: 
and we expect to meet Mr. Deane ere long in the same path o 

study—perhaps in a new and much-needed edition of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. 


EVANS'S LEICESTERSHIRE WORDS.* 


We: are very far from questioning the value of the publications 
of the English Dialect Society, or from wishing to depre- 
ciate the merits of this volume on Leicestershire words and say~ 
ings. We can very readily believe that Mr. Evans has added 
much important matter to the collection as it was originally pub- 
lished by his father in 1848; but we are by no means sure that 
the chief improvement is to be found in the mere number of entries 
which have enlarged the list from a little more than twelve hundred 
to more than three thousand. Mr. Evans admits that many of 


; the words now included in the vocabulary were deliberately re- 


jected by his father as belonging to the English language rather 
than to the Leicestershire dialect. The dialect which for con- 
venience sake may be called that of Leicestershire is not, indeed, to 
be judged in the same way with the dialects of the extreme North 
and South; bat even thus it is not easy to catch the principle 
which has guided Mr. Evans in hisclassitication. It is impossible, 
he asserts, to define a scientific frontier between standard and pro- 
vincial English ; and this is indisputably true. But he has felt 
himself justified, he adds, in annexing, as the rightful property of 
his native county, ‘“ every word and idiom that came in his way to 
which a fair title could be made out, although a number of other 
dialects might have an equal right to advance the same claim.” 
This sentence, plain though it seems to be, scarcely carries its 
meaning with it. No doubt Mr. Evans has met with every word 
given in his list ; but we are not told whether he restricts him- 
self to words which have been obtained by himself or by 
others from the actual talk of the people, or whether his limits 
include words found in manuscripts or in bovks, whether he 
restricts himself to the writings of Leicestershire men, and 
whether he draws any distinction between what they may have 
written as Leicestershire men and what they may have penned as 
bred or educated in other parts of the country. A large license 
must certainly be allowed to those who compile such lists as the 
present one; but when a given word is used in every part of Eng- 
land, when there is, so far as we may see, no difference of meaning 
attached to it in Leicestershire, and when there is no reason for 
supposing that the word was first obtained from Leicestershire, 
and then spread over the other counties, it is not easy to under- 
stand why this word should be included in the Glossary. If it 
illustrates any notion or saying or superstition in any way peculiar 
to the county, it might fairly be placed in the list of proverbs 
and phrases which Mr. Evans gives at the end of his volume; 
but it can scarcely be taken as a reason for regarding the word as 
in any sense the peculiar property of the county. We may take 
the word planet. In the Glossary we have under this heading 
the following entry:—‘To rain by planets,’ said of rain that 
comes down partially, wetting one field and leaving another close 
adjoining quite dry. ‘But why by planets, my friend?’ asked I. 
‘ Why, don’t you know?’ said my informant, ‘ it’s all along o’ the 
-planets.’” If this explanation be peculiar to Leicestershire, it 
-should go under the head of phrases or sayings, not in the list of 
words; and accordingly in the list of “ Proverbs, rhymes, &e.,” 
we have the entry “ [t rains by planets,” with a quotation from 
Ray, accounting for the phrase on two different grounds. Why 
are the two entries needed? There is no change in the meaning 
attached to the word planets, the very phrase implying that the 
speaker regards them as wandering stars, All that is peculiar 
is the idea that - cause partial showers. We might fairly 
say that the word planet ought not to be given in the Glossary 
ot any English or Teutonic dialect, and that it must be in- 
serted in English dictionaries only because a dictionary aims at 
giving the whole store of words used by a people, whether these 
words be their own or be mere borrowings from others. We may 
not be able to spare the word “planets,” but as ‘it is not a 
Leicestershire word, so neither is it an English word. : 
Stil less are we able to see why the Glossary should contain 
the entry “ Tyburn-tippet,” of which we are told merely that 
it means a hangman’s halter. Mr. Evans adds to this explanation 
a quotation from one of Latimer’s sermons, “The Bishop of 
Rome sent him a Cardinal's hat. He should have had a Tyburn- 
tippet, a halfpenny-halter, and all such proud prelates.” Are we 
to suppose taat Latimer'’s knowledge of Tyburn-tippets was due 
to the place of his birth or of his early schooling? Is there any 
reason for supposing that the phrase would have been by itself 
intelligible to the common folk of Leicestershire? Latimer in his 
‘sermon interprets the phrase by the words “ a halfpenny-halter ” ; 
but, if the explanation was needed, in what sense can the word be 
regarded as peciiliar to the county? We fail to see any stronger 
* Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and Proverbs, Collected by the late 
Arthur Benoni Evans, D.D. Edited, with Additions and an Introduction, 
by Sebastian Evans, M.A., LL.D. London: Published for the English 
Dialect Society. Triibner & Co. 1881. 
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reason for the insertion of Bogey, which is said to mean “ an ap- 
rition, ghost, diabolic spectre, Old Bogey being the prince of 
Sxaees Simeelf.” Here, again, we have a word which belongs 
neither to Leicestershire nor to England; but the meaning 
attached to it in Leicestershire precisely with the meaning 
attached to it elsewhere ; and if the dark unused coal-cellar under 
the schoolroom at Bosworth was known as the bogey-hole, we are 
at a loss to know what we get from this fact when bogey-holes 
are to be found perhaps in every parish in the kingdom. Some- 
ing may be said for the insertion of “ build” in the sense of 
frame or form (“ Ah nivver see a sooch a build”), although the 
’ Galloway tailor in Scott's Guy Mannering speaks of the out-of- 
the-way build of Dominie Sampson ; but in the entry “ Apple- 
turnover ” we fail to see any difference in the Leicestershire usage 
either as to the word or the thing from the usage of other parts 
of England. The case ia altered when, under the heading “ April 
fool,’ we find that in Leicestershire talk a man may be made an 
April fool in any month of the year ; but even this peculiarity, 
which would call for notice in the roll of proverbs or phrases, 
scarcely justifies the appearance of the word in the Glossary. 
The same remark applies to the entry “ Beetle,” under which we 
have simply two quotations from Latimer and [iall, giving the 
phrase “ bind as a beetle.” No doubt the phrase may have been 
used in Leicestershire for centuries, as it may have been used else- 
where ; but if this is to be a reason for inserting it in Glossaries of 
all the dialects of England, we can but say that of the making of 
such books there will be either no end or a very distant one. 

But we need scarcely say that to a vast number of entries 
in the Glossary these remarks do not apply, and that many of 
them are in a high degree interesting and valuable. There is 

reason for giving the word “cleverthrough ” in the sense of 
right or straight through, on the strength of a sentence from 
Macaulay’s “ Antiquities of Claybrook”—“TI shall next ways go 
clever through Ullesthorpe.” Macaulay speaks of the expression 
as being in common use. Mr. Evans remarks that he has never 
heard it himself or knows anybody who has. “It,” he adds, “ the 
theory of a printer’s blunder were admissible in the case of so 
carefully edited a work, I should have concluded that the author 
wrote ‘clean through.’” If, again, we take the expression “ finger- 
pillory,” there is nothing peculiar to Leicestershire in either 
portion of the compound word; but it is needful to note that in 
the church of St. Helen’s, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, an instrument so 
called was used for the punishment of disorderly children. A lid 
closed down on the fingers, which were so bent that the hand 
could not be removed while the lid remained shut. Its action, 
we are told, caused no pain, and was very effective. It might 
thaps be well if the revival of a punishment so harmless could 
fe followed by the disappearance of others which are both harsh 
and mischievous. Nor do we quarrel with the entry “ Besogne, 
a6. business.” Of this Mr. Evans says simply that “ One old lady 
only, who followed the profession of charwoman, have I ever heard 
use this word; but with her it was habitual, ‘Mind your own 
besogne.’” But we are not told whether the old woman had 
always lived within the range of the Leicestershire dialect. 

It is something to learn that in Leicestershire ‘‘ bleak” answers 

strictly to the German Jleich, It denotes, not exposure to biting 


winds, but the lack of colour caused by illness. “ A’s a good bit’ 


better; but a looks very bleak yet.” “ Brig,” which we get in 
Midlothian English, is, we are told, as common as “ bridge,” and 
carries us also to the High Dutch form. So also does lig, in the 
sense of lying or speaking falsely. ‘ You thought a lig, Loike 
Hudson's pig,” is, it seems, a common Leicestershire saying ; and, 
if it be aceek what Hudson’s pig thought, the answer will be, 
“ Whoy, a thought as they was a-gooin’ to kill him, an’ they 
oon’y run a ring threw it nooze.” Tarpawling, Mr. Evans tells us, 
is inserted, not so much for any dialectal significance, as for the 
sake of giving a quotation which may throw light on the origin of 
the word. This passage speaks of “a perfect seaman, a kind of 
interpaulin” ; and Mr. Evans suggests that the second part of the 
word may be a variant of purlins, the inter-purlins or interpawl- 
ings being the temporary covering of oiled or tarred canvas spread 
between them to keep out the wet. The name, he thinks, may 
have been transferred from the spaces to the material which 
covered them. ‘On the other hand,” he adds, “‘ pauling’ seems 
to be used in Lincolnshire for the covering of a cart or waggon, 
and Halliwell gives ‘palliones, tents, Northumbr.,’ so that tar- 
ay perhaps may be only a var, of tarred pavilioning, or tent- 

The reader who takes up this book with the notion of finding 
notices of the origin, or even the history, of the words entered in 
the Glossary will be disappointed, He will find a few explana- 
tions, as in the instance just cited of tar-pawling; but Mr. Evans 
warns us in the preface that he has “ eschewed etymology, with a 
Higour almost superstitious; and the exceptional instances in which 
@ derivation is suggested in no case trench upon the special prero- 
gatives of the etymologist.” But, without trespassing on this 
domain, there is abundance of interest to be found in the exami- 
nation of the Leicestershire grammar and in the Leicestershire 
of vowels and = his remarks on 
geographical and local names of the county Mr, Evans notices, 

as belonging to a time seemingly much later than that of the 
Conquest, the legend which has gathered round the names 

of Mountsorrel, Wanlip, Burstall, and Belgrave. The earlier 
name of this last was Merdegrave; the change to Belgrave 
must,'he. thinks, have been the work of a Norman owner. But, 
whenever the change may have been made, the story goes that a 


certain giant, named Bel, vowed that he would reach Leicester 
from Mountsorrel in three leaps, At Mountsorrel, then, he’ 
mounted his sorrel steed. ‘One leap carried him as fur as 
Wanlip in safety; but on essaying a second he burst all—his 
harness, his horse, and himself—at Burstall. In spite of this mis- 
adventure, Bel drove his spurs into his dying charger, and at- 
tempted the third leap. But the effort was too great. Steed and 
rider dropped dead together, a mile and a half short of Leicester, 
and are buried together in one grave at Belgrave.” Whatever be 
the value of this tale in other respects, it proves, Mr, Evans 
rightly adds, that the Leicestershire pronunciation of one and leap 
(Wanlip) has remained unchanged since the days when the story 
was put together. 

Of the introduction we can only say briefly that it is admirable. 
Mr. Evans has traced with the greatest clearness the streams of 
circumstance. which determined the relations of Leicestershire 
speech with that of Northumbria and Wessex, and ended by 
making the Leicestershire dialect the standard speech of English- 
men, Excellent as this introduction is, its matter is scarcely a 
subject of controversy. The readers of Mr. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest will be well prepared to admit Mr. Evans's conclusions. 
They may perhaps also share the enthusiasm with which he speaks 
of the dialect as “the Boy born to be King” :— 

Every mishap that threatens disgrace and death in reality but hoists 
him higher and higher up the steps that lead to the throne, until, almost 
before the shrewd and kindly peasant becomes conscious of his destiny, the 
old discomfited royalties are fain to kneel before him, where he sits palled 
in purple and crowned with gold, grasping the inevitable seeptre in his 
great brown right hand, and in his left the girdled robe and cross, the 
chosen lord of realms which the “ vast of night” is not broad enough to 
overshadow. 


The dialect of the Leicestershire gentleman became, as Mr.. 


Evans says, the English language. Whether this language will 
outlive the assaults of fine writers and fine speakers, who are fast 
degrading it to a wretched jargon, we cannot tell. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM GOMM.* 


We. do not often come across letters at once so maniy, modest, 
animated, and picturesque as those which go to make up 
the bulk of this volume. They were addressed—the larger part 
of them—by Sir William Goma, from scenes of war and horror 
in Flanders and’ the Peninsula, to his only sister at home. The 
correspondence opens with the year 1799, and is not carried in this 
volume later down than 1815, which saw the close of Sir William 
Gomm’s actual fighting career. In the former year he writes to 
an aunt, in reply to kindly words of counsel :— 

Think not that whilst I strive to discharge my military duties I shall 

forget my religious ones. I have always thought that he who observes the 
former and disregards the latter is at best but a civilized brute. He who 
wishes to be styled a “ great man” must, in my opinion, look upon his 
religion as the foundation of his greatness. Courage, humanity, clemency, 
and all other virtues that constitute the “hero” will necessarily follow. 
The character of Rolla in Pizarro (which I suppose you have read) is that 
which I should choose to follow. I can never enough admire it. 
We quote this extract partly because it is a remarkable pro- 
duction for a boy of fourteen, but chiefly because the boy 
carried out in their integrity the principles he thus early ex- 
pressed, through a life of ninety years, till he died crowned with 
honour. ‘The present aos of officers has fallen upon slow 
times ; for young Gomm was gazetted ensign before he 
was ten, obtained his lieutenant’s commission before he was 
eleven, and was fighting the French in a pitched battle by the 
time he reached fourteen. He writes home after the fight :—“ A 
bullet just grazed the corner of my left eye. It gave me a little 
headache; but there is not even remaining the least mark now, 
which I am very sorry for.” Nothing at this time, and for many 
years later, appears to have afforded him so much satisfaction as a 
really good “ hammer and tongs” business with the French; not 
that he seems to have borne his enemies the least ill will—indeed 
he seems rather to have liked them—but what he enjoyed was the 
“fun of the thing.” And he liked it all the more if the weather 
was fine. One great battle was made actually “disagreeable ” for 
him because it rained most of the time. There is not the faintest 
tinge of affectation in any such expressions; the writer writes 
just as he feels ; and, indeed, his letters would be more interesting 
if he were not so reticent about himself. 

The attention of readers will naturally be most attracted 
to that part of the book which treats of the great events in 
Spain, Portugal, and on the plains of Belgium. The criticism 
offered is always temperate; the ability and courage of the 
enemy are readily allowed; though the wanton cruelty and 
rapacity which stained the characters and dimmed the renown 
of such leaders as Masséna, for instance, never fail to evoke 
the writer's indignant and heartfelt reprobation. There are two 
curious prophecies, placed for contrast in juxtaposition, which 
we cannot forbear quoting. On one occasion, before Ciudad 
Rodrigo in 1812, Sir W. Gomm had Lord Wellington for vis-a-vis 
at a dinner given by one of the generals :— 

I listened [writes Sir William] to Wellington while propounding his 
opinion as to what are the characteristics of a really great man—freedom 
from all double dealing, equivocation, subterfuge, and so forth—evidently 
levelling the shafts of his criticism at Buonaparte ; and he wound up his 


Letters and Journals of Field-Marslal ‘Sir William Maynard 
Gomm, G.C.B._ Edited by Francis Culling Carr-Gomm, H.M’s Madra 
Civil Service. London: Murray. 1881. 
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lecture by declaring it to be his deliberate conviction that French domina- 
tion, then seemingly established ad infinitum over the continent of Europe, 
was based upon shifting sand, essentially rotten at its foundation, and 
sustained by fraud, bad faith, and immeasurable extortion ; and that it 
only required an honest understanding among the Powers of Europe, so 
downtrodden, to put an end to the most contemptible tyranny that ever 
oppressed the civilized world. I well remember the energetic utterance of 
these closing expressions in the midst of a pretty large diuner party. 

The second is more generally known :— 

it was in 1809 that Napoleon wrote to Masséna, then invading Por- 
tugal :—* Sweden has lost, through her alliance with England, the finest 
and most important of her provinces. ‘This is a new example to kings that 
an alliance with England will lead them to ruin. When | shall show 
myself beyond the Pyrenees, the terrified Leopard will seek the ocean to 
avoid disgrace, defeat, and death. The triumph of my arms will be the 
triumph of good over that of evil, of moderation, of order, and of morality 
over anarchy, civil war, and destructive passion !” 

Sir William Gomm is usually far more lenient in his judgments 
upon the Spanish armies and people than are English historians 
generally. And it must be remembered that he saw a great deal of 
both, and was frequently employed on duties which took him 
among them. It is pleasant, therefore, when recalling the often 
fierce and contemptuous invectives of Napier and Alison, to read :— 
“T declare I have never seen the Spaniards otherwise than con- 
ciliating when we ourselves have known how to behave.” Of 
Castaiios, whom Napier terms “ slow and arrogant,” Sir W.Gomm 
writes, “I have seen a great deal of Castaiios, and I like him very 
much. I dare say he does not want intelligence or activity as a 
soldier. But”—and here we seem to see some explanation of 
British impatience with and contempt for Spaniards—“ but we 
are always looking out for heroes and thunderbolts of war 
in this country, and we are out of humour with anything 
else.” “Castaiios,” he says again, “is friendly to the English, 
not only from principle, bu} evidently from inclination.” It is not 
in the courtesy of our nation to make allowances for the suscepti- 
bilities of other peoples. We are too apt to thrust our idiosyn- 
crasies upon them, with the invariable consequence of arousing the 
most intense dislike. Nowhere,” says Sir W. Gomm, ‘is our 
ill-breeding (to use it gently) more conspicuous than when we in- 
trude upon the religious ceremonies of the Portuguese, as we some- 
times do. I really believe it is often done through ignorance; but 
it is very disgusting.” And he proceeds to say how his brother 
officers would “ appear in a Roman Catholic Church in the same 
humour as people go to Drury Lane to cry down or support a new 
play.” While speaking of the Peninsula we may point out to the 
editor of this book a siight error into which he has fallen. At 

e 15 he says, “the French were completely routed at Fuentes 
d'Onor.” At page 215 we read, “ Wellington himself admitted 
that, had Buonaparte been there, the allies would have suffered a 
signal defeat.” As it was, the I'rench were never so nearly win- 
ning as on that day. “ Both parties claimed the victory,” says 
Napier. The work, we may say here, is admirably edited. It was 
no easy matter to fill in, briefly and completely, the intervals of 
Sir W. Gomm’s correspondence with explanatory matter. 

Sir William Gomm’s “ Journal of the Operations of the Army 
under the Duke of Wellington, from June 15 to August 8, 1815,” 
is interesting even at this distance of time, since it was penned 
while actually on the march to Paris after Waterloo. In that 
battle the writer was hotly engaged. “I received,” says he, 
writing to his sister, “ two blows which are of no consequence, 
and had two horses wounded, which is of great consequence ; and 
I am so hoarse at hurraing all yesterday that I can scarcely 
articulate.” The journal is very brief, but it is remarkably accurate, 
considering, or poner because, the world was not then flooded 
with Waterloo histories, stories, legends, and enigmas. It was a 
source of gratification to the writer in after years, on routing out 
from an old drawer “this sketchy and sadly rusty-looking 
memoir,” to find that “ in all important details upon whichit touches 
it was not ‘ exaggerating’ in the heat of exultation, nor ‘ setting 
down aught in malice,’ and was at mortal variance only with such 
versions as have provoked it to break its rest in the present instance.” 
He alludes here to the “ fanfaronnades recently put forth for the 
dreamy consolation of rag aa a and the grave amusement 
of all the world beside, by those consummate masters of 
fiction—Victor Hugo and Thiers.” There is one assertion in 
the journal which is sure to provoke not only comment but sharp 
criticism; and it will be seen that, when re-reading his memoir 
on the occasion referred to, Sir William Gomm qualified one or 
two of his former remarks, but left the assertion we refer to as 
it was. It is this :— 

About five in the afternoon[on Waterloo day] the Prussians are ob- 
served advancing upon the right flank of the enemy’s position, but their 
firing is still distant. The Prussiancolumns . . . although they had 
happily surmounted all obstacles, and were rapidly gaining ground upon 
the main position of the enemy above Planchenoit by 7 o’clock, had not 
formed their junction with our left wing until the third and desperate 
attack made by the Imperial Guard upon the British line hud been com- 
pletely repulsed, and the enemy was in total rout in our front. 

(The italics are ours.) This assertion is all the more extra- 
ordinary seeing that Sir W. Goma was on the British left, in 
the very best position for observing what occurred in the Prussian 
quarter; and being a Stalf oilicer, and continually engaged 
on our left in various duties, such an important event 
as the advent of our allies ou the scene could not have 
passed unnoticed. We fear that M. Thiers, without any 


need for romancing, would have made short work of Sir. 


W. Gomm’s belief. Marshal Soult writes to Grouchy as early 


as one o'clock, “ Nous croyons apercevoir le corps de Bulow sur | 


les hauteurs de St. Lambert.” Shortly after, Lobau, with no lesg 
than 10,000 men, was sent from in front of the British to 
oppose the Prussian advance. This fact in itself is sufficient testi. 
mony to the early and immense effects produced by Prussian eo- 
operation. Their firing was certainly distant—or rather, it did 
not proceed from large masses—down to as late as 4 or 4.30 Py: 
but the pressure of their coming arrival had been felt by the 
French long before. So far from the Imperial Guard having been 
routed before the Prussians effected a junction with our men, the 
projectiles from Bulow’s guns had been falling in the ranks of the 
Guard while posted in reserve near La Belle Alliance. And there 
was time afterwards for Bulow’s first troops to be repulsed, and 
for him to attack again with his entire corps, and for half of 
Pirck’s corps to arrive and become desperately engayed before the 
Guard made its onslaught. But since the appearance, in 1866 
of the late Colonel O. C. Chesney’s admirable monograph pg 
Waterloo, the question as to the share taken by the Prussians in 
winning the battle may be held to be definitely settled. Their 
loss was over six thousand men; and, as there was no serious 
stand made by the French after the defeat of the Guard, that loss 
must have been experienced in previous hard fighting. 

Sir William Gomm appended to his Journal a final note in which, 
fifty-five years after the event, and when he was eighty-five or 
eighty-six years old, he thus sums up his reflections upon the 
campaign :— 

It is my faith that there were three distinct manifestations of the direct 
intervention of Providence in the course of the great events of 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June, 1815, over the plains of Belgium. Of one of these the 
great Duke himself was conscious. Often when asked to what agency he 
attributed his escaping scatheless throughout the storm of battle on the 
18th, while the chiefs of his staff clustering round him were one after 
another felled tothe earth in rapid succession, his unvarying reply was, “ It 
was the hand of Providence over me.” A 2nd instance was the state of 
persistent vacillation in which the corps of D’Erlon, 20,000 strong, was 
kept on the 16th—neither affording assistance to those in front of ourselves, 
nor to Napoleon himself in front of Ligny, to whom its arrival on the 
Prussian right flank would have ensured the utter destruction of that army. 
And a 3rd instance, not to be substantially accounted for by classing it in 
the category of “ great military errors,’ was the unbroken bewilderment 
of Grouchy, and the absolute retention of his 38,000 men from the field of 
battle of the 18th. And surely never in the world’s story has an occasion 
for such intervention as is here reverently pleaded for been more signally 
presented for the confounding of measureless earth-rooted ambition, and of 
the appliances of transcendent human capacity for its gratification. Once 
more then, ’tis my faith, and upon the showing here presented, que “ UVhomme 
propose et Dieu dispose.” 


One or two pretty and still popular beliefs concerning the Duke 
of Wellington’s sayings on some historic occasions are refuted 
in this volume. “Up, Guards, and at them!” must now give 
place to the laconic and equally practical command, “ Charge, 
Maitland!” Again, the Duke did not say to Sir Charles Napier, 
on receiving the news of Chillianwallah, “If you do not go, sir ”"— 
meaning to India—‘‘ I must.” “The Duke was not frightened by 
Chillianwallah,’ adds Sir William Gomm. But there is one notable 
saying of the Duke which cannot nowadays be too widely known 
among us :— 

The last words [writes Sir W. Gomm] that fell from the lips of the Duke 

of Wellington addressed to myself, when I was taking leave of him previous 
to my departing for the command in India, were as follows :—“ The 
British army is what it is because it is officered by gentlemen; men who 
would scorn to do a dishonourable thing, and who have something more 
at stake before the world than a reputation for military smartness. Now 
the French army piqued themselves upon their esprit militaire and their 
honneur militaire, and what was the consequence? Why, I kicked their 
honneur and their esprit militaire to the devil”; and he gave a kick so 
enthusiastic that it nearly upset him, and prompted me to lay instantly 
hold of his arm to enable him to recover his balance. 
For very long let us hope that in the British army may be found 
officers of the type of that high-minded, modest, and_illus- 
trious gentleman—“ first a Christian, then a soldier”—Field- 
Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN.* 


“ NOTHER series of handbooks!” is the natural outcry when 

the reader beholds the neat drab covers of Mr. Traill’s 
little book; and another series it turns out to be. The English 
citizen is to be informed of his rights and responsibilities in some 
dozen little volumes, of which Mr. Traill writes the first, while 
the others seem to be assigned fur the most part to well-known 
and capable writers. The English citizen cannot complain that he 
is handed over r@ rvxovre when Mr. Frederick Pollock undertakes 
the charge of instructing him about his “ Land” (if he has got any) 
“ and its relations to the State”; when Mr. T. H. Farrer promises 
totell him all about “ The State and Trade,” and when Mr. Stanley 
Jevons grapples with the intricacies of “The State in connexion 
with Labour.” We cannot, indeed, get over a certain old-fashioned 
feeling that it is a better, if a more rough-and-ready, method of 
learning the rights and duties of a citizen to practise them, to 
study theth in history and in current business, than to get them 
neatly catechized out of neat calico books, But this is a previous 
question which seems to be decided against us. Everybody has 
bowed to the new system by reading serial handbooks, and ‘not a 
few people are disabled from objecting very seriously by having 
actually written them. The speculative anthropologist may indeed 
feel a curious longing to know what a man would be like who had 
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been brought up exclusively on handbooks, as well as a certain 
suspicion that he would not be good for much either as a citizen 
orascholar. But all this may be allowed to pass. 

Mr. Traill’s subject is the Central Executive Government of 
England and its subdivisions. That is to say, he gives a chapter 
to executive government under the constitutional system, another 
to the Cabinet, and then one apiece to the great offices of State— 
the Treasury, the five Secretariats, the Admiralty, the Boards 
of Trade and Local Government—with a short omniwm gatherum 
of minor offices, a section on the Privy Council, and a finale 
on “the tendencies of central government.” Each of these 
subdivisions of the subject is treated both historically and 
in reference to its actual condition. This scheme Mr. Traill 
has carried out with a great deal of knowledge and in an 
excellent manner. He is known as one of the most accom- 
plished publicists (to use the word in its French rather than 
its English sense—the sense, that is to say, of a journalist who 
devotes himself principally to politics) of the day; and his accom- 
plishments appear to include a knowledge of literature and history 
which, to judge from results, is unfortunately not common among 
English journalists nowadays. <A clear and straightforward style 
wails him to put his knowledge in a way at once concise and 
lucid; and he has almost invariably resisted the temptation to 
talk “about it and about it,” instead of giving the information 
which his title and commission invite him to give. It is almost 
unavoidable that there should be differences of opinion about the 
matter of sucha book. Even those who know best that there is 
no such thing as a cut-and-dried British Constitution (and Mr. 
Traill certainly knows this) are wont, especially when the 
have to write about it, sometimes to slip into phrases whic 
look as if they did not know it. Again, constitutional history is 
by no means made up only of accepted and agreed statements, and 
each writer upon it naturally takes his own view, and, when 
writing concisely, is apt to state that view, not as a view, but asa 
fact. We doubt, for instance, very much the statement (which Mr. 
Traill feels to be dubious enough to require the support of a note) 
that the advisers of the sovereign were at any time regarded as not 
responsible in any formally recognized way to any one but him- 
self, The mere mention of the word “impeachment” seems to upset 
Mr. Traill’s position, and it may be observed that throughout his buok 
there isa confusion, which sometimes results in statements both erro- 
neous and practically dangerous, between Ministerial responsibility 
and Parliamentary control. The former is now practically and 
absolutely, and has always been theoretically, the rule of the 
English Constitution ; that isto say, it is not easy to point out 
any period of history when tke mere production of an crder of 
the king would have theoretically sufliced to clear a Minister or 
an adviser, though there are, doubtless, many periods when it 
would have been accepted as practically clearing him. It is in 
Parliamentary control before the fact, not in Ministerial responsi- 
bility afterwards, that such enormous alterations have been made, 
and the former has not yet entirely overtaken the latter in practice, 
though of late years it has very nearly done so. To illustrate 
what we mean, let us quote a very important passage where, as 
we think, Mr Traill has gone quite wrong, and has, by adopting a 
weak position, instead of a strong one, made a dangerous concession 
to current fallacies :— 

And, in the second place, there is a part, and a considerable part, of the 
negotiations carried on between English ministers and the Governments of 
foreign powers, which not only must not be prematurely communicated to 
Parliament, but in many cases cannot even be communicated at all,— 
negotiations which, as between the Governments engaging in them, are of 
a strictly confidential character, and are so understood to be by all the 
parties thereto. Jt might, no doubt, be urged that the obligation to secrecy is 
one which an English Government has, as against an English Parliament, 
no power to contract; and upon a strict application of the principle of 
ministerial responsibility, this is no doubt true. But the question, if it is to 
be reasonably considered, must be treated as one not so much of constitu- 
tional principle as of practical expediency. Parliament might be within 
its right in compelling an English Government to divulge matters of confi- 
dential communication with other Powers, and such other Powers might 
have no reason to complain of the non-fulfilment of undertakings which 
those who entered into them had no authority to contract. But, whether 
they could reasonably complain of this disappointment or not, they would 
assuredly resolve not to subject themselves to it a second time; and in 
mere self-defence they would, for the future, decline to communicate any- 
thing to an English minister which they were not prepared to see published 
to all the world. How serious a disadvantage our Government would be 
subjected to in their intercourse with foreign Powers, if such a course were 
to be adopted by the latter, it is unnecessary to point out. 

On the whole, therefore, the point appears to be one on which the strict 
principle of ministerial responsibility has been wisely relaxed. 


Tf any one will read this passage carefully, he will see that Mr. 
Traill is clearly mistaken in using the words “ Ministerial re- 
qenvliky ” in the passages which we have italicized, and 
that he should have said “ Parliamentary control.” This has not 
been “ wisely relaxed,” because it has never existed, and never 
could exist without utter chaos and ruiu. If it be admitted that 
“an English Government has no power to contract obligations 
of secrecy as against an English Parliament,” the conduct of 
foreign policy becomes impossible, as Mr. Traill clearly sees. 
Accordingly Parliamentary control before or during negotiations 
or warlike transactions is as certainly excluded by the Constitu- 
tion as anything can be excluded when there is no written docu- 
ment in question. But the principle of Ministerial responsibility is 
not in any way relaxed or impaired. The Minister or the Cabinet 
(if acting jointly) are still theoretically answerable with their 
heads for the results of their doings, and there cannot be 
apy much greater responsibility than this. But, by admitting 


without reason or necessity, and owing to a positive confusion of 
terms, that the uncontrolled initiative in foreign policy only 
belongs to Ministers by a “relaxation” of Ministerial responsi- 
bility, Mr. Traill has, doubtless unintentionally, favoured doctrines 
which within the last few years have already hampered England 
almost fatally, and which, if admitted, must simply deliver her 
over, bound hand and foot, into the hands of her enemies. The 
error in question is more succinctly put earlier in the book, 
where Mr. Traill says that the direction of foreign policy by the 
Crown in the days of William III. and the early Hanoverians 
was “a permitted departure from the principle of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility.” It has been sufficiently pointed out that there was 
no such departure at all. 

This, however, is the only grave constitutional mistake which 
we can find in the book, and this itself is probably in part an 
error of language. Some slighter things may be noticed. The 
saying that a sovereign “cannot constitutionally preside at a 
meeting of the Cabinet” contrasts oddly with a subsequent and 
perfectly correct statement that the Cabinet “ remains to this day 
unknown to the Constitution.” It is not clear how the Constitu- 
tion can forbid the presence of the sovereign, or any one else, at 
an assembly of which it ignores the existence. As a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to say positively that it would be unconsti- 
tutional for the sovereign to be present (as he has actually been in 
times past), All that can be said is that the practice has been 
long disused ; that a kind of etiquette has grown up forbidding 
it; and that, under existing circumstances, it would be extremely 
inconvenient to revive it; but it is not surprising that there 
should be some slips in language in a matter where so much 
depends on individual opinion, and so much more on individual 
skill and luck in formulating opinions which are generally held, 
but which have nowhere received authoritative expression. 

There are but few omissiens in this book. The really important 
constitutional innovation of a Scotch Deputy Home nace 
distinct from the’ Lord Advocate, had seohehiy not been made 
when Mr. Traill’s account of the Home Office passed through the 
press. In his account of the Treasury it might have been indis- 
creet, but would not have been unimportant or uninteresting to 
the English citizen, if Mr. Traill had divulged the full extent to 
which the permanent officials of that institution exercise a power 
of modifying, regulating, and occasionally thwarting the decisions 
of the House of Commons. Perhaps, however, he was wise not to 
meddle with the secrets of the prison-house, curious though they 
are. In his chapter on the Privy Council one function of that 
body—small, but, from a constitutional and historical point of 
view, extremely interesting—is omitted. The Privy Council acts 
as the link between those parts of the United Kingdom which are 
directly represented in Parliament and those which are not—such 
as the Channel Islands. When an Act of Parliament affecting 
these islands is passed, an Order in Council directs its registry by 
the local “ States ” or “ Court”—for the practice ditfers in Jersey 
and Guernsey—and it is only after such registration that it has 
the force of law. A curious point is that in practice, if not in 
strict theory, the joint action of Parliament and Council is 
necessary. Ifthe Channel Islands are not named in the Act, an 
order of registry, even if issued, would be neglected; and if they 
are named, and the order of registry were omitted, it would 
probably be ignored, though a clause to the effect that in such 
cases the order is not absolutely necessary is usually inserted in it. 
Such as it is, this practice seems to be a relic of a time when, as in 
France under the old régime, a _ edict required registration 
by the local Parlements, though such registration could be impera- 
tively demanded. This function of the Privy Council is a survival 
curious enough to find a place in such a volume, 

Although we have found reason to differ with Mr. Traill on 
some points (of one at least of which the importance can herdly 
be exaggerated) we are very glad to repeat what we have 
said at the beginning of the general merits of his book. In 
a matter where such exclusion was not easy, he has rigidly 
excluded partisan treatment; indeed in some points he seems, 
probably from an excessive desire to be impartial, to lean too 
much to the side to which (if the bull may be permitted) he 
does not incline. Luckily Central Government is a subject 
which can be satisfactorily handled in this way. We own that 
some of the volumes advertised as forthcoming seem to us to deal 
with subjects which it is next to impossible to approach except in 
the spirit of one or other party, and this may be taken to be some- 
thing of an objection to the scheme; but from any such drawback 
Mr. Traill’s subject and his treatment are alike free. 


THE RIVERS AND RAINFALL OF INDIA.* 


_ question whether there shall be famine or plenty in India 
naturally depends on the supply of water. Now the sources. 
of supply are of three kinds. ‘There are the rivers fed by the. 
melting of the Himalayan snows; there is the annual rainfall ; 
and there is the supply raised from wells or stored for years in 
tanks. The extremes of the rainfall in different parts of the 
plains of India range from six or eight to about one hundred 
inches. In Bikeneer for instance, the driest part of Rajputana, 
the annual fall rarely exceeds the first figures, In the most 
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eastern. districts of the Province of Bengal the rain-gauge between 
May and October registers little less than one hundred inches. Mr. 
Hunter's volumes teem with statistics and details of climate, 
temperature, and atmospherical phenomena; and some of the best 

of the Gazetteer are the notices of large rivers. We propose 
in this r to treat of the characteristics of several of the less- 
known tributaries of the Ganges and others, and their effects on 
agriculture, commercial enterprise, and social habits. 

Mr. Hunter says truly that the trade by boats in Central, Eastern, 
and Lower Bengal is, “for magnitude and variety, quite unique 
in India.” Englishmen may sometimes hastily conclude that the 
network of rivers for which Bengal Proper is celebrated, is confined 
within the area of the Sunderbund Forest. But it would be more 
correct to say that a merchant or traveller can embark in a canal 
within three miles of Government House, Calcutta, and not only 
thread his way to stations and marts in Eeckegnren, Chittagong, 
Tippera, and the Eastern districts, but reach Assam, 
Behar, Allahabad and Agra, and the district of Meerut in the 
Upe Provinces. Before the age of railways, the time allowed to 
Officials, military and civil, to get tothe capital of Assam was forty- 
seven days ; and four months was the period in which a batch of 
young civilians or a convoy of recruits was expected to reach 
Ghurmukhteser Ghaut, about twenty miles from the fine canton- 
ment of Meerut. Grand military highways and railways in suc- 
cession have changed all this, but the traffic on many rivers is 
still largely carried on by native craft as in the days of Warren 
Hastings ; and reckoning the import trade into Calcutta from the 
interior at about twenty-six and a half millions, we are informed 
that of this amount thirteen millions were imported in one year 
by two lines of railway, two and a half millions by river steamers, 
one million by road, and ten millions by country boats. This 
local traffic remains mainly in the hands of natives, who employ 
boats of every conceivable size and build. Boats and boating and 
fishing castes have a peculiar nomenclature of their own. Doubt- 
less the obstacles under which internal trade was carried on through 
the Padma, the Megna, and the Nuddea rivers, one hundred years 

0, have been lessened or removed. Tolls and vexatious restric- 
tions have all but disappeared. Short cuts have been made in 
some instances, and channels scoured and deepened in others. 
Dacoities, or organized attacks by robbers on boats laden with 
valuable cargoes, though occurring occasionally, no longer strike 
the Mahajans of Calcutta with a perpetual sense of insecurity. 
These speculators may dread losses by fire or by the rascality of 
their own crews and supercargoes; but, as a general rule, the 
waterways are almost assecure as the Thames orSevern. Thereis still 
the recurring danger of a cyclone at the beginning or the end of 
the rains ; and every now and then we are sure to read of fleets of 
hundreds of vessels wrecked or sunk, of huge ships and steamers 
left high and dry in a rice-field many feet above high-water mark, 
and of a tidal wave which submerges a whole island or peninsula 
with its cattle, produce, houses, and several thousands of human 
beings, No vigilance can anticipate or remedy these disasters, 
and storm warni can scarcely reach many for whom they 
are intended; but still, in spite of hurricanes, sandbanks and 
shoals, rapid currents and shifting beds, the inland river commerce 
of Bengal in rice, wheat, hemp, oil seeds, and other local produce 
is probably brisker than it was when the province had not a mile 
of railway, nor a road that could bear wheeled carriages except 
during the dry months of the year. Several of the tributaries 
send down a volume of water which in the cold season nearly 
equals that of the Ganges. Here is a précis of Mr. Hunter's 
account of the Tista. It rises—for this is doubtful—either 
in Independent Sikkim or in Tibet, or in both countries. Its 
upper reaches display rocky pools, huge boulders, wooded banks, 
and picturesque scenery. Whenit descends to the plains these pecu- 
liarities are exchanged for a fine channel often eight hundred yards 
wide, which, even where the volume is least, will float vessels of 
three and four tons burden. The history of the freaks of this 
stream is very suggestive. In the survey of Major Rennell, made 
some hundred and ten years ago, the Tista flowed due south, 
joined another river in Dinagepore, and finally emptied itself into 
the main stream of the Ganges. In 1787 the Tista was choked by 
excess of silt and burst its banks, when the accumulated waters 
forced their way into a small branch, which, after flooding the 
country and causing immense damage, they gradually so enlarged 
as to form a junction with the Brahmaputra which still exists. 
It isa dispute amongst philologists whether the Tista is derived 
from one Sanskrit word which signifies “ thirst,” or from another, 
“the three streams.” Similar eccentricities are recorded of the 
Jamuna or Jamoona, a river of Northern Bengal, with just this 
difference, that in Rennell’s time it joined the Brahmaputra, 
whereas it now joins the main stream of the Ganges near the 
railway-station of Goalundo. On the Jamuna is situated the 
well-known, populous, and important mart of Sirajgunge, perhaps 
the richest of all the centres of trade in the interior of Bengal. 
Thirty-four years ago this capital of the trade in jute stood on the 
banks of the river. In 1848 the floods carried the town clean 
away, whereupon the traders formed a new bazaar on the new 
bank, five miles from the original spot. When the stream, in 
another sudden caprice, went back to its old bed, the traders, 
warned by experience, preferred remaining where they were. 
Huge boats are now moored in the mid-stream miles from the 
bank, and business is done, not in the bazaar but by merchants 
and brokers who move about in small boats, or traverse what, in 
the hot season, is a blinding waste of sand some miles in extent. 
Hence the real Sirajgunge has been happily described as a town 


without houses. But it has a population of 18,000, and an aggre. 
gate trade, imports and exports, of 3} millions. It is notable that 
Calcutta, to which the jute is exported, can be reached from 
Sirajgunge by rail in two days, by steamer in eight or nine 
and by country boats in thirty. But the difference in the freight of 
the latter as compared with the two former modes of conveyance 
is as sixpence to tenpence-halfpenny for the maund, and this goes 
far in the eyes of a clever, calculating Hindu. 

Graphic as are the descriptions by Mr. Hunter and his col- 
leagues of the metamorphoses in the rivers of Bengal, they must 
be seen and even heard to be properly appreciated. Diluvium and 
erosion do not proceed on those plains by cold gradation and well- 
balanced form, as in temperate climates. In the dry season huge 
masses of earth can be seen falling every minute under the action 
of an undermining current. Boats have been swamped by ava- 
lanches of sand and silt coming down suddenly on their decks; 
the noise of these falling bodies can be heard, the splash can be 
seen, several hundreds of yards off; and the injuries to landed— 
or what in India is miscalled immoveable—property caused by 
such vagaries are the despair of surveyors and the harvests of men 
who live by promoting lawsuits. But the action of the current, 
though it can be watched and registered from November to 
May inclusive, defies observation and prediction when the volume 
of water, already increased by the Himalayan snows, is swelled 
by ordinary or abnormal rains. or two or three months all 
channels are united in one huge expanse of water, miles in breadth. 
The surrounding country is an inland sea, in which the green 
rice-stalks hold their own against the flood, and over which com- 
munication is maintained in skiffs and canoes between one villa: 
and another. By the month of October the waters subside and a 
revelation takes place. The main channel of the dry season which 
last year flowed under the mart of Rajgunge to the east, now 

3 close under the village of Bamunhat to the west. One 
landholder cannot find several hundreds of his acres of choice allu- 
vial formation, as they have gone to swell the properties of half a 
dozen riparian proprietors a little further down the stream. 
Another landholder is so far more favoured that while the river 
has cut a new bed right through the best part of his zemindari, it 
has left unharmed certain well-known landmarks by which he can 
identify, follow, and reclaim his property. The old factory of 
Nil-abad, which, built with a solidity and on a scale peculiar 
to the last century, had withstood floods and cyclones, the failure of 
great Calcutta houses, and the refusal of ryots to fulfil their contracts 
during the indigo disturbances, is threatened by a dark and turbid 
current, which is running within a few yards of the kitchen- 
gardens and the unconsecrated burial-ground where lie with almost 
illegible inscriptions the pioneers of British civilization, hardy 
and adventurous Scotchmen from the North. The Cutcherry of the 
Joint Magistrate at the new Subdivision has been carried away 
bodily; and that of the Judge of the Court of Small Causes is 
inevitably doomed unless the next rainy season shall again work 
fresh miracles and send the main stream miles away back to its 
original bed. This is, in sober truth, a sketch the main features 
of which will be attested by any one who, as district officer, silk 
merchant, or indigo planter, has resided for a few seasons on the 
banks of the Ganges, the Jamuna, the Gorai, or the Kumar. 

The Mahanuddi. or Great River, in the Province of Cuttack, 
rises like the Tista in a mountainous and wooded region, and, after 
a tortuous course between ridges of hills and over ledges of rocks, 
divides into two or more main channels, and has often threatened 
to sweep away the town of Cuttack. But here the volume of 
waters has been confined, mastered, and utilized by engineering 
skill, A series of canals has been commenced and nearly finished, 
which, at a considerable and as yet an unremunerative outlay, will 
py guarantee the province against a recurrence of the terrible 

mine of 1866. 

In comparison with the rivers of Bengal and Orissa those in 
Upper India work fewer changes in a different soil of undulations, 
rocks, and red clay. The Ravi in the Punjab is the Hydraotes of 
Arrian, which looks as if the Greeks had endeavoured to coin 
some term expressing “ water ” out of a fancied resemblance to the 
real original name, the Sanskrit Jravati. This stream has been 
utilized to supply the Baree Doab Canal, one of the great re- 
productive works designed by the Board of Administration, 
under the guidance of Lord Dalhousie, soon after the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab. In March and April its depth on the borders 
of the district of Amritsar is not more than afoot. Between 
June and September it rises to eighteen or twenty feet. The 
main bed alters but little, and the greatest volume of water 
only floods a mere fringe on either bank. It plays conse- 
quently none of the fantastic tricks which in Bengal cause anxious 
administrators and traders to weep; but we are reminded that 
in 1870 it carried away a Sikh shrine of notable sanctity near 
Dera Nanuk, and that it still threatens more damage. In like 
manner the Jumna at Agra once sent a sensation throughout all 
India by menacing the Taj Mahal; but for many years this 
latter stream has been bridged by a line of boats, and amongst the 
modern sights of Upper India are the splendid railway bridges 
which span it at Delhi, Agra, and Allahabad. Bridges of boats 
have also been constructed over the Jumna at a dozen other 
places. In the district of Jalaun some of the smaller streams have 
got into a kind of trick of eno | the uplands by a series of 
ravines, and are said to impoverish the soil instead of watering it. 
Probably the finest irrigation works in India, always excepting 
the Great Ganges Canal, are connected with the Sone river, said 
to be the only great tributary of the Ganges that is not fed by the 
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snows. It has for some time past been conclusively established 
that the river is the Eranoboas of Ptolemy, for such to Grecian 
ears doubtless sounded its ancient name of Hiranyabiha. With 
all respect to Mr. Hunter, this is the correct spelling, and it means 
“ goli-bearing.” Hiranyabahu, in the Gazetteer, the “ golden- 
armed,” may be a title of Siva but it is not the ancient name of 
Sone. In former days, during the dry season, the bed of this 
river had neither water enough for a ferry-boat nor solidity enough 
foraroad. An ordinary traveller took, at the least, three hours to 
cross the waste of sand over which his light travelling carriage 
was slowly dragged by six bullocks. To a convoy of traders with 
their carts, or to a regiment with its tents marching to a new 
station, the Sone represented a whole day’s work. The passage 
js now accomplished by trains on the East Indian line in a few 
minutes, over a lattice girder bridge not very much short of one 
mile in length. The irrigation works, like those on the Godavery 
in Madras, depend principally on a magnificent Anicut or dam, 
12,500 feet long by 120 broad. Nearly three millions sterling 
have been spent on the Behar Canals, which have already irrigated 
about 300,000 acres and can command a far larger area. But 
whatever be the character of Indian rivers, whether icily cold 
from the snowy range, or clear and cool like those in Cen- 
tral India, or turbid, sluggish, and deep, like many in Bengal, 
or violent, impulsive, and ungovernable, it may safely be laid 
down as en axiom that no damage done by the largest floods of the 
heaviest rainy season ever equals the destructiveness of a long pro- 
tracted drought. Even the tidal wave which swept over Sandip in 
1876, and Saugor island in 1833 and again in 1864, filling the 
tanks with brackish water and sweeping away human beings and 
cattle, with houses and chattels, in the space of three or four 
minutes, never produced such intense suffering or left such traces 
as the famines of Orissa, of the North-West Provinces, and of the 
Madras Presidency. The worst legacy of the wave of a cyclone 
is that the soil is encrusted with salt, and that the want of pure 
water exposes survivors or new-comers to dysentery and inter- 
mittent fevers. But no such consequences follow on the inunda- 
tions caused by heavy rains and melted snows anywhere above the 
tidal limits. ‘Tanks are refilled ; ditches are well scoured ; cholera 
and small-pox are checked; and deposits of fertilizing silt, 
measured by inches and occasionally by feet, convert wastes into 
rice lands and rice lands into gardens and orchards. Moreover, 
the area affected by an inundation, though large according to 
European notions, is really insignificant compared with that ruined 
by an endless hot season. It may be added, too, that owing to 
the annual overflow of its network of rivers, the level of the 
plains of Lower Bengal is gradually rising, while every now and 
then the whole aspect of nature is suddenly and_ beneficially 
' altered. Some thirty years ago a plain covered with bena grass, 
“the haunt of coot and hern,” and also the preserve of wild hogs, 
was suddenly ruined in the eyes of sportsmen by a tributary of the 
Ganges which brought down in one rainy month a deposit of dark 
silt several feet in depth and many acres in extent. ‘lhe Ryotson 
the cessation of the rains had only to turn out and scratch the rich 
mud with the lightest of rustic ploughs, to gather two crops in 
the next year. 

Irrigation from deep wells seems to have found more favour 
in the eyes of natives than from tanks, In some parts of Western 
Bengal, and in several of the Madras districts, reservoirs have 
been constructed before and during the British period without 
Government aid, by the agricultural community for their own pur- 
o In Mooltan a large extent of country had been irrigated 

yy canals and watercourses connected with the Sutlej, under the 
Sikh Administration. Indeed it would be absurd to suppose that 
Hindus would not in some shape or other store up or guard an 
element which is a necessary of existence and the object of their 
constant prayers. But unless some powerlul Raja or Nawab 
chooses to carry out a system,of water-works on a grand scale, 
over-riding every obstacle and digging the trench or cutting the 
tank just where he likes, native communities, with a few notable 
exceptions, are too much isolated and divided by castes and feuds 
to combine long for these beneficial objects. Now and then we 
come on relics such as inspired Burke with his glowing picture of 
the graspings of an insatiable benevolence. One scheme in the 
Central Provinces, as described by Sir Richard Temple in his pic- 
turesque style, has so captivated Mr. Hunter that he quotes the 
age twice, once at p. 68 and again at p. 353 of Vol. II. Sir 

ichard, when Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, in a 
passage too long toquote, glowivgly expatiated on what he termed 
the Lake district of Bhandara. it is watered by the Waingunga, 
and noted for no less than 3,648 tanks made by native engineers, 
who availed themselves of the dips and hollows of an undulating 
country and constructed dams where the ground sloped. But, 
owing to misgovernment and Mahratta raids, the banks of these 

are now overgrown with jungle, and a scanty population 

lives in terror of wild beasts. 
. A community depending mainly on agriculture must have the 
liveliest interest in all material works that store the excess of one 
season to supply the shortcomings of another. There are naturally 
some things which we cannot expect from the ordinary Talukdar, 
tenant proprietor, or village community. Neither associations 
nor individuals can be asked to supply capital for joint-stock Com- 
panies to make long canals or reservoirs acres in extent. But they 
are often aided to dig wells, and they might be taught to replant 
trees ‘on soil fitted for no other product. The continuous denuda- 
tion of extensive tracts in such fine districts as Midnapore, 
, Birbhoom, and Burdwan, without any corresponding 


development of agriculture, is said to have perceptibly decreased 
the rainfall and the power of the soil tostore water. Some fifteen 
years ago this fact was formally brought to the notice of the 
Government of Bengal. But the rights of large Zemindars under 
the Perpetual Settlement are invariably pleaded against inter- 
ference by the State in almost anything tangible, and in. favour 
of utter neglect of their duties by landholders. We hope that 
by the spread of both railways and canals in the next ten years, 
the famine, when it does recur, may be coerced into smaller 
limits, and Mr. Hunter's nine volumes are valuable guides fo show 
how “ the resources of civilization ” can be made available for the 
primary duty of keeping British subjects alive. 


HER MAJESTY’S PRISONS.* 


} ie is likely that in the eyes of Common Law barristers, etipen- 
diary magistrates, governors of prisons, turnkeys, warders, and 
police constables, all the world deserves to be locked wp for various 
periods ; and from this point of viewit would seem a matter of per- 
sonal importance, apart from philanthropic considerations, to know 
exactly what goes on in the places called by the author “ Her 
Majesty’s Prisons.” To know beforehand what one may expect in 
case of being found out should make one very careful not to 
be found out; such knowledge may even make some few change 
their line of conduct ; indignation at the possibility of the treatment 
endured by this anonymous sufferer may lead to terror, and terror 
to repentance, and repentance to a general elevation of the moral 
—— Wherefore let the unconvicted make a note of this 
ok. 

The author of Her Majesty's Prisons describes himself as “ one 
who has tried them.” He “ qualified” by an act, or series of acts, 
which he very modestly passes over in silence. Let us be content. 
with the knowledge that he “did something,” probably connected 
with somebody's money; that somebody found him out; that 
there was a ee before a magistrate followed 
by detention in prison, bail being refused, until the time of trial; 
and that there was a period of twelve months—* hard ”—to 
be worked out. The man who did the something and worked 
out the twelve months is so obviously a man of weak knees 
and groggy moral principle that we are not in the least in- 
clined to sympathize with him. Whatever he was accused of 
doing, there is an apparent likelihood that he did it; he lacks the 
impudence with which some guilty men proclaim their snow-white 
purity ; he contents himeelf with a fling at his solicitor who got 
up his case so badly, and his counsel who, so instructed, gave up 
the case from the beginning. We make little doubt—though we 
are far from considering his case as exceptional, or otherwise 
than a little unlucky—that he got off easily with a year’s hard 
labour. When men of his position, which was evidenily a 
respectable one, do get into difficulties of this kind, it is almost 
always over trust money, or other people’s money, or a mixing up 
of accounts; and there is no doubt that when the blow falls and the 
constable appears with the warrant, the first feeling is one of un- 
mixed disgust, with surprise that a criminal proceeding should follow 
a line of conduct practised, though in a less overt manner, by so 
many of one’s friends in the same place. The offender knows— 
everybody knows—that all sorts of strange things are constantly 
being done, especially by low class attorneys, house agents, money 
lenders, furniture dealers, and so forth ; in country towns one hears. 
the most astonishing stories about people who walk the streets 
brandishing a silk umbrella instead of a handcuff. Even in 
London, where one is supposed to know nothing of one’s neigh- 
bour, shopkeepers whisper about respected citizens things dreadful, 
things tacenda; and they will sometimes tell you, in taverns, 
wonderful stories about some silent, harmless old frequenter. 
There was, for instance, a place, not more than ten years ago or 
so, where the waiters would whisper to you that at the next 
table sat “the murderer,” with the definite article. He came 
every evening, unrepentant, and was a beautiful old man with 
creamy white hair, a benevolent eye, and a sweet smile, They 
said he had murdered his ward for the sake of money. Con- 
sidering the many cases which we all know of people who have 
“done” sumething and have escaped, we are not astonished that. 
the writer of Her Majesty's Prisons should have been surprised 
when justice overtook him. 

As the charge against the author of this book was apparently 
one of an aggravated kind, which did not admit of bail, he had to 
remain in confinement while awaiting his trial. He makes out a 
very strong case against the justice of the country as regards the 
treatment of men in this position, They are locked up in separate 
cells, a thing which would seem desirable to alf but the habitual 
criminal. ‘They are not allowed more than a certain small quan- 
tity of beer or wine. Their names are written up on cards placed 
on their doors. They have to go to bed at eight and to get up at 
six. They are only allowed a quarter of an hour or so every day 
for exercise. They have got to attend chapel at the same time as 
the convicts, though they do not sit among them. They can only 
use tobacco if the doctor orders it; and, unless they can pay for 
their own food, they are put upon a dietary which is in itself a cruel 
punishment for a healthy man. For instance, the Sunday allow- 
ance, facetiously called dinner, consists of four ounces of bread, 
six ounces of potatoes, and six ounces of suet pudding. On 


* Her Majesty's Prisons; their Effects and Defects. By One who has 
Tried Them. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. : 
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Monday the scale offers a choice; a man may have six ounces of 
bread, eight ounces of potatoes, and three ounces of cooked beef, 
or the same quantity of bread and potatoes with three-fourths of 
an ounce of fat bacon and seven ounces of beans. One wonders 
whether the people who complacently draw up these dietaries 
ever try to e what it means to give a man for dinner 
nothing but two ordinary-sized potatoes, with a handful of 
beans and a piece of bacon as big as his thumb. And this, 
not for convicted men, but for prisoners only sent up for trial, and 
therefore presumably innocent in the eyes of the law. The treat- 
ment of such cases 1s, one is well aware, of peculiar difficulty. In 
most of them there is little room for any doubt on the subject at 
all; the man is either an habitual criminal, or the evidence is clear 
and the guilt of the defendant abundantly established. So that 
one may consider this condition a kind of purgatory through which 
the criminal on his way to a worse place still. It is part of 
the punishment which he has drawn upon himself. But there 
are other cases in which the man is absolutely innocent ; for his 
sake all such cases should be treated alike; the dietary should be 
simple but liberal ; the means of exercise should be freely granted ; 
the use of tobacco should be allowed ; and the irritating restric- 
tions as to half a pint of wine or a single pint of beer should be 
removed. ; 

When we come to the treatment of actual convicts, our sympa- 
thies are naturally less easily aroused; and, in fact, the man 
who has tried the prisons,” and is desirous of “ exposing the ill- 
treatment and petty tyranny existing” in them has a very weak 
case indeed to show against the present system. The regulations 
relating to the treatment of convicted criminal prisoners appear 
framed with becoming attention to protection as well as to punish- 
ment. They have got to keep their cells clean, to behave quietly, 
and to do what they are told. If they destroy the prison property, 
or assault an officer, or mutiny, they must be tlo; Our author 
makes a great crying-out about the “ crushing of better feelings” in 
the men flogged ; but surely no prisoner whose feelings need to becon- 
sulted, with the knowledge betore him of the punishment which in- 
evitably follows, will desire to axsault officers or to rebel. As regards 
labour, the prisoners have to work ten hours a day, those in the 
“ first — ” being exercised for six to eight hours a day on the 
crank, ‘Ten hours a day seems to be a long spell, but there is no 
cruelty in it; a very large proportion of mankind work for a longer 
time every day ; probably, too, the panel of men accustomed 
to convictions enables them to get through the day’s work without 
too much fatigue. By working steadily and by good conduct the 
prisoner can get out of the first stage in a month, when he goes 
on to what is mysteriously called “hard labour of the second 
class.” This kind of labour, however, is nowhere defined. The 
first month must, indeed, be a time of considerable discomfort. 
The patient, so to speak, has to work in strict separation; he 
sleeps on a plank; he earns no gratuity ; he has no books and no 
instruction ; he gets no exercise on Sunday. Great use is made of 
the plank bed; and it is not until the prisoner arrives at the 
fourth stage, when the hardness of the bed may be supposed to 
have thoroughly revived and refreshed the moral sense, that he is 
allowed to sleep on a mattress every night. As regards the diet, 

risoners sentenced for a single week get nothing but bread for 
reakfast and supper, and stirabout for dinner, so that they go out 
hungry, if not penitent; those on longer sentences get meat twice a 
week—namely, three ounces of cooked meat, which is equal to about 
one small slice, with bread, gruel, potatoes,and suet pudding on other 
days. The publication of this dietary, which cannot be too widely 
known, ought to act as a most wholesome deterrent from crime. 
The convict uniform, the cutting of the hair, the early bed, and the 
Joneliness of the cell are things in themselves excessively painful 
to consider; but these are tritles light as air compared with the 
mockery of the dinner and the ghosts of breakfast and supper. 
The chaplain does not appear to bave given much satisfaction to 
the writer; but then, as regards chaplains, the opinions of 
— may differ ; and it certainly does not appear to be in the 
t taste to draw what is clearly a portrait of the good man. 
We are, however, quite agreed with the writer on the uselessness 
and absurdity of the crank. Surely it would be possible to invent 
a method by which the labour of prisoners could be utilized so as 
to produce something, and to put an end to the folly of setting 
= of men daily to turn a stupid handle which does 
nothing. 

The sad monotony of prison life leaves little to be said when 
the rules and occupation of the day have once been told. The 
writer was transferred from one prison to another, which seems to 
have been an agreeable break in the monotony of his “ time.” 
Else there is nothing more to tell, and the second volume is 
padded out with complaints of favouritism, brutality, neglect, 
and so forth, on the part of the prison officers. But, so far as 
the author was concerned, he seems to have experienced no- 
thing but uniform kindness and consideration. No doubt these 
were extended to him partly in recognition of obedience and 
orderly behaviour. The “cases” he quotes do not, somehow, 
read with the right ring; one would like to hear the evidence 
on the other side; some of them seem to explain themselves. 
Thus, a prisoner is taken ill in the night; there is no ma- 
ehinery fr giving him a cup of tea; one of the warders has to 
do it at his own expense, and grumbles. Another warder has 
favourites, and keeps some of the men on the crank longer than 
ethers, Another swears and bullies the prisoners while at exercise, 
and so forth. It is really impossible by any Government regula- 
tions, or by rules of any kind, to enforce equitable, kindly, and 


compassionate treatment of prisoners; nor can any rules ensure a 
desire on the part of the prisoners to fall in with the discipline of 
the prison, especially as regards silence and zeal while on the 
crank. Therefore we make no doubt that there are many cases in 
every prison where a man is unfairly treated by the warders, and 
the only remedy we can suggest is that Governor and Visiting 
Justices should be so constantly patrolling a prison as to minimize 
the chances of petty tyranny, One or two weak points are, how- 
ever, pointed out by the author of these pages. The first is that 
already indicated—the irrational use of a perfectly useless machine: 
the second is the miserable scale of food, which can only be excused 
on the presumption that the men do so little work and take so little 
exercise that, like the lions at the Zoological Gardens, they must be 
kept low; and the third, which is really a most disgusting and 
abominable grievance, is the use of the bath. The regulations provide 
that all the prisoners should take a bath once in fifteen days, at least, 
At the prison where our author“ worked out” the greater part of 
bis sentence, this rule was systematically broken, and the prisoners 
only got a bath once in five weeks. Probably to most of the men 
in confinement the infringement of the rule was a welcome let-off, 
because the habitual criminal loves not water for any purpose 
except to mingle with gin. When it did take place, the bathing was 
held in a slate bath seven feet long, two deep, and three broad. In 
this bath, containing forty-two cubic feet of water, sixty men had 
to bathe in two hours and a half. This allowed, for each man, 
two minutes and a half for undressing, bathing, and dressing 
again. The water was changed only once during the whole time, 
each man having to soap and wash himself. Now, without being 
sentimental, we may fairly assert that no man can possibly have 
been so wicked as to deserve the sentence of bathing last— 
thirtieth—or even last but one—twenty-ninth—in such a bath. 


BY THE TIBER.* 


4 oe book is the story of a grievance, It is a novel with no 
hero, and with a heroine who has no lover and no friends. 
The first book of the author which we had met with—Siynor 
Monaldini’s Niece—was certainly much above the average of 
novels, especially of that class of them, now so frequent, which 
treat of Italian life. ‘That story, in spite of some extravagances, 
showed freshness and power; and it also showed, what stories of 
Italian life seldom do, some first-hand knowledge of the world 
described in it. The novel before us gives, however, no fulfilment 
of the promise displayed in its predecessor. It is an illustration of 
a saying of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, that any clever man or 
woman can write one novel, but that the second attempt is the 
crucial one. This second attempt is a melancholy failure, all the 
more because of the evidences of real talent with which the book 
abounds. ‘lhe story ia unpleasant and improbable; the characters, 
with hardly a single exception, not even that of the heroine, are 
weak or foolish or vicious; and the tone of the whole is that of a 
writer who is not in any way bent on giving a picture of things as 
they are or as they might be, but of one who has suffered some 
wrong, real or imaginary, and wishes to hold up the real or 
imaginary wrongdoers to the indignation of the public. It has of 
late become the fashion to write novels the aim of which is to 
show in an odious light the persons who have not treated the 
writers as they wish to be treated; but though such stories may 
cause vexation to those at whon. they are aimed, and may cause a 
certain amount of cynical amusement to those who happen to 
know the circumstances and the people described, they are in 
every way to be reprehended, and not least from the literary 
point of view. An absorbing antipathy, though it may give 
a sting to a Jampoon or a philippic, does not help a writer in de- 
veloping a plot naturally or in describing characters truthfully. 
Everybody likes a good story ; and a novel is not the place for 
people to air their private piques and grievances, for the simple 
reason that the story is apt to be thereby spoilt. It is scarcely 

ible to read this book attentively without conjecturing that it 
is written to disparage some person or persons not unknown on 
the banks of the ‘Liber. 

The tale begins with an account of the origin of the man who 
would probably be considered the hero, if there were one. He is 
the illegitimate son of a peasant girl of the Campagna and of a 
Roman noble. Vittorio, like his stepfather Marco (who, though a 
rejected lover of the betrayed girl, marries her afterwards), is an 
ardent democrat, zealous for the overthrow of all existing institu- 
tions. The writer is evidently unfamiliar with this class of per- 
sons in Italy, and also with that part of the Italian press which 
represents them, for we get no account of their ideas, sayings, or 
doings beyond a few mysterious utterances as to some great wrong 
which the poor suffer at the hands of the rich, and some great im- 
pending retribution which is to redress it. Vittorio, like the 
typical Italian of the circulating library, combines the extreme of 
manly vigour with an ineffable grace, sweetness, beauty, and charm. 
Plebeian by profession—for he was a gardener—and plebeian by 
birth on his mother’s side, there is yet in him that indescribable 
something which betrays purer blood. He applies for the place of 
gardener to an Italian prince. and forthwith falls in love with the 
Donna Adelaide, daughter of the house, and she with him. They 
see one another first in the garden, at close of day, and “even in 
the dark she had not mistaken the son of a clod for the son of a 


* By the Tiber. By the Author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1881. 
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man.” She soon afterwards makes a marriage of convenience 
- man whom she despises, keeping the handsome gardener 
as her lover. It may be that such things happen in Italy and in 
other countries, but there is something unpardonably indelicate and 
repulsive in making an intrigue of this sort a leading feature in 
pa presumably intended for general circulation. She meets 
Vittorio in the garden the evening before she is married, and on her 
return from the honeymoon she and the gardener assure one 
another of their common hatred for Count Belvedere, the de- 
ceived husband. 

After this wholesome preface we are introduced to the real 
heroine of the book, Valeria Ellaworth. She is an American 
woman, unmarried, and with no home ties, aged thirty-five,a Roman 
Catholic and of literary tastes, who, like most non-Italian Catholics, 
looks on a journey to Rome and an audience with the Pope ina 

serious spirit. She crosses the Atlantic in the devoutest frame 
of mind and takes up her abode for a time at a Roman boarding- 
horse. Looking at the mysteries of the Catholic faith in so reverent 
a spirit, she is accepted and treated with all consideration by the 
more serious minds of the clerical circles in Rome; but she has 
the misfortune to have forced upon her the acquaintance of a 
_ Miss Cromo, an elderly Catholic maiden lady living there, who is 
everybody's and nobody’s friend, who minds everybody's business 
and her own best of all, and who has a finger in everybody's 
pie, spoiling all but her own. Valeria is dragged reluctantly 
into an intimacy with her which she afterwards finds reason 
bitterly to repent. She is not worldly enough to suit Miss 
Cromo’s taste; she resents her importunities; she gives her 
to understand that she sees through her; and she ends by 
making an enemy of her. The rest of the book is an account 
of the troubles which Valeria gets into through her unfortunate 
habit of not getting on with people, ending in her being shut up 
on a false charge of insanity in a Roman asylum, where she 
dies at last. “Phere is apparently no sufficient motive for 
anybody to push retaliation to this extreme. Valeria hires 
apartments overlooking the gardens of the wicked Countess, and 
learns more or less of the relations of this lady with the handsome 
gardener. But the Countess’s character is represented to be notorious 
all over Rome, and the fact that one person the more, and that a 
foreigner, knows of her misdeeds does not account for her also 
having a hand in thus persecuting Valeria. Indeed one cannot 
very clearly see who is at the bottom of the plot, or why. A 
great number of se ae are all described as doing each of them 
something to get Valeria shut up; and yet she, being made out to 
be a truly admirable person and as sane as anybody else, cannot 
make friends who will stand by her and save her from the perse- 
cution and conspiracy under which she at last succumbs. The 
whole plot is absurd and preposterous. It may easily be that an 
innocent person should have enemies who want to get him or her 
out of the way; but that an American lady in Rome, where her 
own country le swarm, where there are a Consul and a 
Minister to appeal to, and English-speaking doctors to certify to 
her sanity, could be shut up and detained in a lunatic asylum 
maliciously and without cause is perfectly incredible. 

But the way in which things happen without any reason in 
this book is altogether astonishing. While. Valeria is thus 
making herself unpopular, the Countess is getting tired of 
Vittorio, and he, in his turn, is jealous of those who have super- 
seded him in her vagrant affections. His jealousy is finally 
quieted through his being murdered one night in the garden by a 
sort of half spy, half bravo, in the service of the Countess. 
Meanwhile, Valeria is not only at war with many Americans and 
English in Rome, but is alee and dogged by the minions of 
the wicked Countess. And when she falls ill, as she soon does, 
of Roman fever, advantage is taken of her temporary delirium to 
make out that she is insane, whereupon she is entrapped into a 
madhouse. The description of the asylum and its inmates is 
excellent, and gives to the book whatever value it possesses. 
Valeria expostulates much, but does littls for her release, She is 
soon allowed to go out, and can call on whom she pleases; 
but she does not use her comparative freedom to take any 
effectual steps to get discharged from the asylum, or to punish 
those who shut her up without cause. She acts all through—and 
here the absurdity of the book lies—as if she rather liked being 
thought mad and put under restraint. She is treated with the 
utmost kindness, and has every reasonable liberty allowed to her ; 
liberty more than amply suflicient to have enabled her to obtain 
her re at any moment had she cared to doso. It is at any 
rate gratifying to think that the “ Manicomio” on the Lungara 
is so well managed, and differs from certain other lunatic asylums 
in Italy, which have anything but an enviable reputation. By 
way of convincing one of the Sisters of Mercy who wait on the 
invalids that she is sound of’ mind, Valeria tells her one day that 
she weighs just three pounds. At last repeated attacks of fever 
break her consitution, and she dies friendless in the prison into 
which she has been inveigled. 

The story is, on the whole, a very foolish and unpleasant one, but 

are some good points in it. While Valeria is in the asylum, 

a lady comes to visit it, and takes Valeria to be also a visitor. 

. After asking several questions, she wants to know if one of the 

patients, known as “the Duchess,” who sits talking to a sane 

- Visitor, is out of her mind. Valeria represents the mad woman as 
sane and the sane woman as mad :— 

The lady watched the two eagerly. “ Yes, one sees that she is queer,” 
she said, her eyes fixed on the unlucky visitor. ‘“ There is a certain wild 
light in the eyes of an insane person which can never be mistaken. And 
oa sr she pulls at her dress! Such a dress too! Does she ever 


“TI cannot say, but I have no doubt that she does,” Valeria replied, 
ey. . “ But the other lady has a very pleasant manner, don’t you 
think so?” 
ns sae is exceedingly graceful and affable,” the lady said, glancing at the 

uchess, 

** You perceive the difference in their eyes at once.” 

“ Oh dear, yes.” 

It is to be regretted that a writer of ability and ae should 
have produced so ——— a book, It may be added that 
there also occur in it the strangest blunders—some of which are 
made so often that the blame cannot charitably be thrown on the 
printer. “ Forastieri ” for “ forestieri,” “ Eduardo” for “ Edoardo,” 
“ Tironian” for (we suppose) “ Tyrrhenian,” “ sala,” in the sense 
of “ salotto,” are instances of the author's mastery of the Italian 
language and geography. We read, again, “the motto of 
Christianity should be tn estremo ratio,” and we are also told that 
“a Catholic never looks upon a religious as a stranger.” But, on 
the whole, to do the book justice, the English is passable, though 
the Italian is not such as is spoken by natives of the country. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 


HE author of John Halifax has published (Macmillan and Co.) 
a volume of Children’s Poetry, which has many very high 
qualities, The author can tell a story in verse with great spirit, 
and often with a pathos which is only too keen. If we had a 
fault to find with these poems, it would be that they too fre- 
quently touch the deepest emotions, and may make a very tender- 
hearted child unhappy in the reading. However, the sentimental 
as well as the personal sorrows of children are soon over; and, if 
a little boy or girl weeps over “ The Pass of Brander,” he or she 
may recover a happier tone in reading of “ Dick Whittington,” or 
“ Monsieur et Mademoiselle,” or “ The Shaking of the Pear-Tree.” 
To our mind “The Story of the Birkenhead” is the best poem in 
the volume ; and, often as that noble tale of English courage and 
devotion has been told in verse, we doubt if it has ever been told 
so well. “ Waterloo Day,” again, manages to combine the true 
spirit of patriotism with due respect and liking for our “ fair 
enemy, France.” As a rule, the best poetry for children is 
that which is also best for grown-up people—the simple and 
more stirring pieces of the great masters. But the author of 
the volume before us has contributed several original poems which 
we would willingly see included in any collection of selected verse 
for children, and which would not seem out of place among ballads 
by Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth. “The Susie Governess,” 
however, is a piece which might not unprofitably have been 
omitted from a book for children. 

Lhe Prince and the Pauper (Chatto and Windus) is a singular 

roduction of Mr. Mark Twain’s. He has written a boy's book 

fore, Tom Sawyer, but not an historical romance for boys, with a 
moral purpose. Mr, Twain has read himself back, as far as possible, 
into the old English life of the sixteenth century, and he makes 
his characters talk in what is popularly supposed to be the style 
of that period. A little prince and a little street boy of intelli- 
gence and education change clothes and position ; the prince sees 
a great deal of the rough side of the life of the people, and the 
poor boy introduces his natural mercifulness of character into the 
cruelties of old English criminal law. For example, he decides 
on the case of two people who have sold themselves to the devil, 
a crime which was surely not very commonly all in the time 
of Edward VI. Mr. Twain quotes Dr. Trumbull’s Blue Laws, 
True and False, as an authority for the statement that a woman 
and her daughter, nine years old, were hanged in Huntingdon for 
selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off 
their stockings. He does not give the date, and the incident 
would have occurred more naturally at a later time, under the 
Scottish Solomon. The book is copiously and cleverly illustrated. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier has edited the Boy's Mabinogion (Sampson 
Low and Co.) He says, with great truth, that the Mabinoyion 
often seem more strange and foreign to us than “even Chinese or 
other antipodal tales,” and that they. have “a glamour and sleep- 
walking mystery” in them which we find in no other literature. 
This is probably the effect of the singular allusions to extraoréinary 
circumstances, to us unknown, which are introduced as if the 
were perfectly familiar. For example, much of the story of “ T 
Trwyth ” is common to Greeks and Finns; but where do we find 
such strange beasts in all fairyland as the stag of Redynvre and 
the owl of Cwm Cawlwyd? Some of the magical charm of the 
Matbinogion may escape the literary sense of boys; but the stories, 
the origin of so much poetry, must interest all who have a soul 
above cricket scores. Probably clever children who have not yet 
gone to school and learned to put away all but schoolboyish 
things will like the book better than their big brothers. 

Lhe Knight and the Dwarf (Chatto and Windus) is a modern 
fairy tale by Mr. Charles Mills. We cannot but say, in the matter 
of fairy tales, “the old are better”; but doubtless children will 
find something to amuse them in the fancies of Mr. Mills. Some 
of the illustrations deserve praise for firm execution and humorous 
Book of xha clopedia. 

assell’s 0) rts is an exhaustive 0 We 
have seen many bad shinee of cricket, but se aught like the 
coloured illustrations in the frontispiece. “The drive” represents 
a man in the act of depositing an easy catch in the hands of mid- 
off. The wicket-keeper looks as if he were performing some ritual 
ceremony. “The cut” is so hard to draw that we refrain from 
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Gecieising the artist’s attempt. The article on fencing is sensible. 
icket, too, is very well done; and the writer does well to im- 
ress young bowlers with the truth that “ who breaks, pays.” But 
eelek, like poets, are born, not made by art and education. 
Indoor games and “-recreative science” are also included in this 
deserving compilation. 
| Fin and Fairies (Shaw and Co.) seems a graceful and fanciful 
collection of modern fairy tales by Miss Grace Stebbing. The 
little girl with the eagles is drawn with spirit. 

Poetry for the Young (Griffith and Farran) is meant for use in 
elementary schools, We see with some regret that many of the 
selected poems are from the books of third or fourth-rate songsters. 
The notes seem clear and just what children need. 

Mr. Wallis Mackay shows a good deal of humour and grace in 
the illustrations to a little book of children’s tales of the ordinary 
type, by L. Blennerhassett Poirez (Remington and Co.) 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet (Walter 
Smith).—The proverb on which these stories are written is the 
old one of “manners makyth men”; but we are bound to say 
some of the writers appear to us to have shot rather wide of the 
mark. Miss Yonge has surpassed herself this year, in a “ Review 
of Nieces,” in the number and perplexingness of a family. 
Conscious of this, she has added a much-needed genealogical 
table ; but, in spite of the table and a certain native aptitude 
for genealogy, we constantly find ourselves hopelessly confused. 
The motif of her story is a simple one. A gentleman and his 
sister wish to take out with them to a colony, where the former 
has obtained a command, a niece to act as young lady of the 
house. The question in consideration is, Who, and why? A 
combination of circumstances, which many people would regard 
as most unfortunate, leads four branches of the Fulford family 
to take up their residence at the same seaside place during one 


_ summer; and this affords a grand opportunity of inquiring into 


the characters of the girls. It is needless to say that hardly any 
one is called by her baptismal name. Of the two Margarets, 
one is spoken of as “Pica,” and the other by. the extraor- 
dinarily hideous transformation of Metelill. What is the use of 
giving a person a name only to call her systematically by another? 

The Ladies’ Treasury (edited by Mrs. Warren Bemrose).—-The 
most interesting papers in The Ladies’ Treasury are those devoted 
to fashion. It is charming to know that ‘‘the newest caprice in 
bodiee bouquets isa small white dove holding in its billa bunch of 
violets,” or that “cats have now succeeded pigs in fancy jeweilery.” 
The letterpress retailing the “On dits and facts of the month” 
is not always strictly accurate, as, for instance, where it speaks of 
“ the Hon. W. O. Stanley, brother of the late Dean Stanley,” or 
spells “ Glyn” with two “n’s.”. Then there are numerous stories 
and poems, among them some exhilarating verses by one Miss 
Annie James, called “ Flirting on the Ice.” Altogether the largest 

families may find weremee, lease each member. 

From Crecy to Assye (H. R. Clinton, M.A. Warne).—Mr. 
Clinton has spared no pains to make his book interesting to boys, 
and in order that as far as possible they shall understand what 
they are reading, he has added maps and plans of the battle-fields. 

He has succeeded well in his task, and others besides boys may be 
teful to him. We cannot, however, quite go with him when 
William of Orange as “stouthearted but luckless.” 
We should have thought that the King’s good fortune was rather 
beyond his deserts. He likewise speaks of Cromwell's “ mis- 
directed energy.” Now people may think that, socially and re- 
. ligiously, Cromwell wasmistaken ; but it is seldom that his military 
wisdom, to which Mr. Clinton refers, is disputed. Nor can 
we congratulate him on the group of portraits which form his 
frontispiece. Marlborough no longer looks the handsomest man 
of his day, but a very commonplace person indeed. Wellington 
is absolutely unrecognizable ; while, if the Black Prince’s reputation 
for beauty rests on no stronger basis than this picture, the four- 
teenth-century chroniclers must have been easily satisfied. 
Without a Reference (Brenda, author of “ Froggy’s Little 
_ Brother.” Hatchards).—Brenda always knows how to be pathetic 
without being either sentimental or moralizing, and consequently 
cher stories are invariably eee and wholesome. Without a 
~ Reference is an episode in the lite of a gentleman who is turned 
. out of the army for‘drinking, and, after many: years of misfortune, 
turns up as a starving musician in search ofengagements to play at 


parties. At his first and only appearance he meets some iriends | 


of his youth, who recognize him and set him on his feet again. 
We like the book so much that we think itis a pity Brenda should 
kill off a young man, p. 11, only to revive him in p. 21; that she 
should spell Mr. Marzial’s name with an “s” instead of a “ z,” and 
_ that she should condescend to use such a word as “ reliability.” 
Beyond the Himalayas (John Geddie. Nelson).—The corner of 
the world explored by Mr. Bob Brown and his friends can hardly 
. be described with strictness either as “ beyond the Himalayas” or 
as “the Wilds of Tibet,” for it apparently included the frontiers of 
. Burma, Tibet, and China. The travellers start from Assam, cross 
the Patkoi Mountains, leaving the Himalayas behind them at right 
aed and make for the river Mekong, which rises somewhere in 
Tibet, and falls into the China Sea. The descriptions are most 
interesting. 
Under the Shield (M. E. Winchester. Seeley, Jackson, and 
» Halliday).—Miss Winchester’s book cannot be said to be an 
improvement upon her former ones. It is mam wee on very 
minute, and very dull. It contains many pious observations; but 
the spectacle of a whole family quarrelling over one little boy is 
not desirable for a child to dwell upon. A reform in the morbid 
spirit of modern children’s beoks is much needed. 


We have more than the usual number of paper books for 
children, of which A Day in a Child's Life (music by Myles 
Foster. Illustrated by Miss Greenaway. Routledge) is ‘the 
prettiest. But why are the people so pink? First we have a fair 
one with golden locks, in bed (furniture by Messrs. Morris ang 
Co.) ; then come songs, daffodils, sunflowers, jolly children running 
to school, stiff old gardens, tiger lilies, tulips, and similar 
creatures of Miss Greenaway’s fairy fancy. é 

K. G. also signs a page in Little Tiny's Book of the Country 
(Routledge). 

At Home is very nicely decorated by Mr. Sowerby and Mr, T. 
Crane (Marcus Ward). ‘The perspective and atmosphere of some 
drawings of interiors are admirable. Master Tom, as “ a seal at the 
Zoo,” is very humorous. Altogether, this is a capital gift-book. 

The pictures in May Blossom (Miss Wingrave. Warne and Co, 
are by H. H. Emmerson, and are very clever, though rather too 
rich in colour. 

Cat’s Cradle (Rhymes by E. Willett. lustrated by ©, 
— Strahan and Co.) is in much the same style, but less 
original. 

The Diaries of Messrs. Letts and Co. are all that the most 
strenuous diarist can require. Pepys would have revelled in them, 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


N JULES VERNE'S La Jangada (Hetzel), with its spirited 
e illustrations by Benett, is naturally one of the most attrac- 
tive of this year’s French gift-books. Thereis plenty of adventure 
and plenty of description in it, and there is a special interest 
running through the book due to a device which proves that 
M. Verne’s inventive powers are as fresh as ever. The book 
opens with four lines of a most hopeless-looking cipher, the 
immense importance of which is developed as the chapters follow 
each other. The reader follows with an almost painful interest 
the attempts towards the end to decipher the document according 
to every known and unknown rule, and the final discovery of the 
clue is admirably worked up to. The sub-title of the book, 
“ Huit cents lieues sur |’Amazone,” holds out a promise which 
is amply fulfilled of the kind of description in which M. Verne 
excels; but it is perhaps to be feared or hoped that the instructive 
parts of the work may be skipped by M. Verne’s youthful readers 
in their desire to get on with the story. What the Jangada 
itself is, of what precise nature are its adventures, and why the 
deciphering of the mysterious document is so important, we had 
better leave M. Verne’s numerous public to find out for itself. 

M. Lucien Biart, from whom we have learnt to expect a book 
of adventure at this season as regularly as we expect one from 
M. Verne, has in Le secret de José (Hetzel) taken up afresh the 
threads of the capital story which he wrote two years ago, and 
which contained the surprising adventures of the unhappy M. 
Pinson, who, meaning to say good-bye to his friend Boisjoli at 
Liverpool, got carried out into mid-ocean, and, after various 
mishaps, landed far away alike from Boisjoli and from his beloved 
Boulevards, In the present volume we tind him on the banks of 
the “Papaloapam, le plus considérable des cours d'eau qui 
baignent la céte ouest de la province de Vera-Cruz.” He is still 
accompanied by Vif-Argent, the vagabond little boy whom he 
a up in London; and he is on his way to the estate, called 

a Héronniére, of Don Ambrosio Lerdo, for whom he has under- 
taken to do certain important engineering work. At La Héronniére 
we find the beautiful Amalia, daughter of Don Ambrosio, and 
her cousin Pablo, who is engaged to her; and on a neighbouring 
estate we are introduced to Don Luis Avila, an impoverished 
gentleman, who used in more youthful days to be on the best 
terms with the Héronniére people,and especially with Amalia. The 
reader sdon learns to be suspicious of Pablo and to trust in Luis, 
and his impression is confirmed by the opinion of the mysterious 
José, a former steward of Don Ambrosio’s, who is regarded as 
a magician by the natives, and who spends much of his time in 
doing rude but efficient justice in various cases by means of a 
secret source of wealth which he hasat command. This is, in fact, , 
the “secret de José”—a secret which is well kept up to the end, and 
revealed at last in an appropriately dramatic fashion. We have, 
of course, before the end is arrived at, all kinds of exciting adven- 
tures, in which M. Pinson finds opportunities of proving that, al- 
though he has not learned to ride and shoot like the people 
amongst whom he is thrown, he is yet a tall man of his hands; and 
we have also an interesting love story disturbed by fitting com- 
plications and terrors. On the whole, Le secret de José may be 
confidently recommended. 

The two yolumes of the Journal de la jeunesse (Hachette) for 
1881 contain as usual much well-assorted and various matter, in- 
cluding some capital articles on games by M. Frédéric Dillaye, and 
some serial stories which it may be more convenient to notice in 
their republished forms. 

M. André Laurie, in his book La vie de collége en Angleterre 
(Hetzel)—which seems to be one of a series that is to include 
school life in all countries—has shown, on the whole, a curiously 
accurate knowledge. We are not personally acquainted with any 
school where quite so much liberty is allowed in—to take an in- 
stance—the matter of sitting up at night as was allowed at Mr. 
Newton's school ; but this, and other similar things—which seem 
to be the result of a curious confusion between public schools, 
private schools, and private tutors’ establishments—are of compa- 
ratively small importance. M. Laurie’s book, which is throughout 
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lively, and in which the characters are by no means ill drawn, 
shows clearly, but not obtrusively, his strong disapproval of the 
Lycée system, and his strong desire to see it more than tem 
with many excellent things to be found in the English school 
system. Amongst the a school institutions which he does 
not find excellent is that of fagging, and he represents an impos- 
sible enough conflict being waged by Laurent against all the 
traditions of the school, and resulting in an end being put 
for ever to fagging at Mr. Newton's by Laurent’s dogged resis- 
tance. Perhaps the funniest mixture of ignorance and knowledge 
in the book is to be found in the account of the fight between 
Laurent and the appropriately named Bully, a fight which 
Laurent wins, without remonstrance, by adopting the nigger 
dodge, taught him carefully by a French sailor, of ramming his 
into his opponent's stomach. Mistakes of this kind, how- 
ever, do not make the book less amusing or interesting. The illus- 
trations, by M. P. Philippoteaux, are particularly good. 

M. J, Girondin’s Maman (Hachette) is one of the books just 
referred to as having run through the Journal de la jeunesse. 
The story is pretty and wholesome, and is, it need hardly be 
said, made the more attractive by the style. M. Tofani’s illus- 


trations are in complete sympathy with the author's pleasant | 


matter and manner. 


In the Voyages au Thédtre (D'Ennery et Jules Verne. Hetzel), 


we have collected, with spirited illustrations by MM. Benett and 
Meyer, those stirring dramas Le tour du monde en 80 jours, Les 
enfants du capitaine Grant, and Michel Strogoff. The idea of so 
collecting them was a good one, and has been excellently carried 
out. 

. Mme. de Witt (née Guizot),in Lutin et démon (Hachette), gives 
us a third series of “‘ Pictures from History,” which are well told, 
and well illustrated by MM. Zier, Pranishnikoff,and Sandoz. We 
must, however, protest against so tragic a story as the first one 
being included in the book. 

M. Lorédan Larchey has prepared with much pains an edition 
“yapproché du Frangais moderne” of the Histoire du gentil 
seigneur de Bayard, composée par le loyal serviteur (Hachette), which 
appears in the shape of a fat volume excellently printed and 
‘beautifully and profusely illustrated. M. Larchey, as we learn 
from his introduction, was fully conscious of the difficulties of a 
task which he did not undertake without hesitation :—* L’embarras 
est double: si vous ne francisez point, vous risquez d'étre peu 
intelligible; si vous francisez trop, vous enlevez tout caractére & 
votre ceuvre. Ou vous étes trop complet, ou vous ne l’étes pas 
assez. Il faut aimer notre ancienne langue pour comprendre les 
délicatesses d’une telle épuration, qui a nécessité de douloureux 
sacrifices.” M. Larchey has, however, manfully overcome all 
difficulties, and it would not be easy to find a more suitable gift- 
book than his edition of “ Le loyal serviteur.” 

Another handsome and eminently readable book, of which the 

inting and illustration alike deserve the highest praise, is Le 

‘aroc (Hachette), translated by M. Henri Belle, with the original 
author’s special permission, from the Italian of Signor de Amicis, 
of whose lively style we have had occasion to speak with reference 
to former works of his. E 

In Les exploits des jeunes Boérs, les chasseurs de girafes (par Mayne 
Reid ; adaptation par S. Blandy. Hetzel) we gladly meet an old 
friend in a new dress. Von Bloom and his sons and their ad- 
ventures are as interesting as ever in their adapted form; and M. 
Riou has supplied the book with illustrations which are full of 
dash and spirit. 

In Nous deux, a handsome little quarto, with letterpress (J. 
Girardin. Illustrations de J.G. Sowerby et H. H. Emmerson, 
Hachette), French children have an opportunity of enjoying the 
style of illustration to which Mr. Caldecott and Miss Greenaway 
have accustomed their English contemporaries. 

Of two volumes of the Bibliothégue Rose which we may now 
notice, Le manoir d’ Yolan (Mile de Martignat. Hachette), which 
is intended for older children than Chez grand'mére (Mlle Julie 
Gouraud. Hachette), is perhaps the better. Not much can be said 
for the illustrations of either, their chief object being apparently 
to exhibit little girls in all the finery of the fashion books. 
A minute philosopher might draw some useful morals from the 
comparison of the small French girl as represented physically 
in “oa woodcuts and the adult Frenchwoman as represented 
‘morally in French novels um. 

Histoire d'un ruisseau (Elisée Reclus. Dessins par L. Benett).— 
M. Elisée Reclus has this year given us the history of a 
stream, as he has previously given us the history of a mountain. 
We begin with Za source and end with Le cycle des eaux; and 
it is not too much to say that there is hardly a dull line in the two 
hundred and odd pages which make up the book, for which M. 
Benett has supplied good and fitting illustrations. We may cite 
‘as a good instance of the book’s attractiveness the chapter devoted 
to La Péche. 

Bibliotheque des merveilles—Les métamorphoses des insectes 
Girard. édition, revue et augmentie par l'auteur. 

chette).—M. Girard, who was formerly President of the Ento- 
‘mological Society of France, has prepared a fifth edition of his 
“ Metamorphoses of Insects” for the Bibliotheque des merveilles. 
Cheapness is of the essence of this library, and therefore 
M. Girard has confined himself for the most part to retouching the 
fourth edition. Two important additions, however, have been 
‘ecessary, “L’un est la Doryphore des pommes de terre, actuelle- 
ment en Europe, et qui est une menace incessante pour notre pays; 
Tautre,de trop ruineuse actualité, est le Dhyllovera de la viyne, 


dont l'étude était encore trés-incompléte en 1874 lors de la quatriéme 
édition de ce livre.” 

Bibliotheque des merveilles—Le sel (Eugéne Lefebvre. Hachette), 
To the same werd belongs M. Lefebvre's Le sel, a book which 
accomplishes the difficult task of conveying instruction ina pleasant 
way. 
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Aberdeenshire Lairds. Dangers of Electric Lighting. 
The Westminster Play. Limitation of Banking Liability. 
Theatrical Matters. 


Deane’s Book of Wisdom. 
Evans's Leicestershire Words. Life of Sir William Gomm. 
The English Citizen. The Rivers and Rainfall of India. 
Her Majesty’s Prisons. By the Tiber. Christmas Books—V. 
French Christmas Books, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and * MOSES BEFORE 

PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily, TentoSix. Is. 


(THE EUROPEAN (late New) GALLERIES, 103 New Bond 


: Street, Sixteen doors from Oxford Street.—Exhibition of FINE ART and DECORA- 
TIVE ART. Admission free this week. 
T. J. GULLICK, Director. 


NEW TON HALL, Fleur-de-lis Court, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
POSITIVIST SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL ADDRESS will be given on Sunday, 
January 1, at Four by Mr. FREDERIC HARKISON. 

SUNDAY LECTURES will be continued until further notice. On Sundays, January 8, 15, 
22, 29, Professor BEESLY, at Eight p.m. SLASS is being formed in the Elements and 
History of GEOMETRY, on Wednesdays, at Eight p.m. Apply tothe SkecRETARY. 

All Lectures and Classes free. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 


at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1882 will commence : 


Matriculation ...ccceceeeee Monday, January 9,and Monday, June 19. 
Bachelor Of Arts Intermedlate, Monday, July 17. 
Monday, October 23. 
Master Of Arts. ..ccccccceece Branch I., Monday, June 5; Branch II., Monday, June 12; 
’ Branch IL1., Monday, June 19. 
Doctor of Literature ....... Intermediate, Monday, June 5. 
RR D. Lit., Tuesday, December 5. 
Scriptural Examinations. .. Tuesday, November 23. 
lor Of SCIENCE. ....ee0e0e Intermediate, Monday, July 17. 
Monday, October 16. 
Doctor of Science soscoseose Within the first Twenty-one days of June, 
} Monday, January 2. 
Doctor of Laws.....s0cceeees Thursday, January 12. 
Bachelor of ?reliminary Scientific, Monday, July 17. 
Intermediate, Monday, July 31. 
M.B., Monday, November 6. 
Bachelor of Surgery ......++ ‘Tuesday, December 5. 
Master in Surgery .ccecccces Monday, December 4. 
Doctor of Medicine. Monday, December 4. 
relatwg to Monday, December 11 
CAMth 
Bachelor of Music Intermed’ Monday, D ll. 
B.Mus., Monday. December 18. 
Doctor of Music Intermed «.. onday, December 11. 
D.Mus., December 18. 


The Regulations relating to the above . \ aations and Degrees may be obtained on appli- 
cation to * The Regi of the University . | ondon, Burlington Gardens, London, W.” = 


December 16, 1881. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


ATH COLLEGE, BATH.—The NEXT TERM will com- 

mence on Wednesday January 25, 1882. Head-Master : T. W. DUNN, Esq.,M.A., late 

Tplew aa Assistant Tutor, St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and tor ten years a Master of 
ifton Coliege. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners snd Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students, surrounds 
College, and is mixed Farm of about 300 Acres. 
Jresident—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 

Committee of Manugement. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
‘The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F, KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq., M.P. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 
EDWARD BOWLY, Esq. 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. . 
Major T. W. CHESTER MASTER, M.P. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diplomas, &c. 


apply to the PRIXCIPAL, SESSION begins January 31. 

ON COLLEG E, 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A.. Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

A special Army Class, in which preparation is made for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, 
and Indian Civil Service, has been in active work for some time. ‘he course of instruction 

enables Boys to go up for their examination direct 

The NEXT i 


mn the College. 
will commence on Friday, January 27. 
W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 24, 1281, 


GROSVENOR: 
GALLERY. 


WINTER 
HXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION 


AT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


WILL OPEN 
ON DECEMBER 381 NEXT, 


WITH A 


COLLECTION 0F WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 


AND A 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 


OF 


THE WORKS OF 


G. F. WATTS, B.A. 


FORMING THE. FIRST OF A 
SERIES OF 


ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 
THE WORKS OF THE MOST 


EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 


DOVER L 
President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Next Term will commence on January 18. Board, £16 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas, 
For particulars apply to the Rey. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. 
Esq., Esa., the Houorary Secretary. KNockgr, 


GOMERSETSHIit COLLEGE, BATH.—The College jg 
divided into Classical and Modern sides, BOARDERS are taken in the Senior De 

ment by the Head-Master; in the Junior Department by, the Rev. Puitipe Crick, M.A. 
Special attention is given to Delicate or Backward ys.—For Prospectus, List of H onours, 
&c., apply to the Head- Master, T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. 


[SLE oF WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The NEXT TERM bLegins January 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South Devon. 
Chairmen of Trus died: The Right Ion. the Earl of DEVO 
Head-Masier: ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M.A. (Formerly Fellow re. John's 
College, Cambridge, 17th Wrangier and 5th Classic 186v). 

BOYS prepared tor the Universities, the Army, “Nav y, and Civil Service Examinations, and 
the Professions. Large airy buildings ; healthy anil’ bracing position, noes Dertmoer 
spacious playground ; home comforts. Inclusive Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. NEX Xe 

TERM commences January 20, | issz. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RINITY COLLE GE SCHOOL, STRATE ORD-ON-AVON, 
Founded oy the Rev. J. D. CoLuis, D.D. The Warden, RIC HARD F. CURRY, 
M.A., is assisted by Seven Resident Masters. Ciassical aud Modern S.des. Preparation for 
the Universities. and ali competitive Examinaticns. Special Classes for the Army Examina- 
tions. Great attention paid to Modern Languages. ‘Junior Department for Young Boys, 
Large Piaying Fields, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. &c. Terms 50 and 60 Guineas a 
annum.—Apply) to the W ARDE! N. 


Sr. AN DREW'S” COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 
Terms moderate and inclusivee NEXT TERM begins January 27, 1882.—Apply to 
School SECRETARY. 


HARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near BEN-RHYDDING, Leeds, 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL for SONS of GEN’ TLEMEN.—Preparation for Scho! arship 

and other Examinations. Modern Lanzuazes. cience. Splend d site. References 

to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, xe.—Apply . T, GRANGER Hut, M.A,, Sedbergh 
School, Y orkshire.— Entrance Scho! slatship in January. 


QAKH A M. — Archdeacon JOHNSON’S SCHOOL, 
Head-Master—Rev. E. V. HODGE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Boys are eligible to Four Leaving Exhibitions of £59 per annum from the School; Six. 
teen Johnson Exhibitions at Cambridge ; ; Three or more School Exhibitions trom £10 te 
£25; Three Prizes of £10. New Class-rooms have lately been built, and a new House 
opened last Term. NEXT TERM bezins January 16. 

YERES, South of FRANCE.—An OXFORD M.A., and 

Barrister-at-Law ( Married), an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his own 

Villa, which is most beautifully and heaithily s.tuated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate 

health, Special advantages for French converzation. —‘Address, W. HENLEY Cuaten, Les 
Rossignol, Hy?eres (Var), France. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Eastman’s R.N, ACADEMY, 
BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal, since 1860, G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

Burgoyne House is situate c'ose to and directly facing the Ser. Pupils en joy good 
BOATING and BATHING, an: are all taught to SWIM. “Pupils received trom Nine yeas 
of age and upwerds.—For ever, information, and results oc Examinations, address the 
PRINCIPAL, as above. 


EV. R. H. QUICK, formerly Assistant-Master at Harrow, 
takes »s Boarders YOUNG BOYS preparing for the Public Schools.—Address, Hif 
House, Guildfor d. 


A CHARMING and unusually comfortable HOME, in 8 
beautiful and healthy part of the ,ovantrxs one hour from London, is offered to mited 
number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN ig Fifteen, by an EXPERIENCED TUTOR 
an M.A. of Oxford, in Cluasical Honours, who devotes himself entirely to his Pupils, and 
trains them for the Public Scho. is, «ec. Prospectus, w.th list of dist.nguished references, will 
be sent on application, by letter only, to Oxronb, care of Willing’s Newspaper Advertisement 
353 Strand. 


OV ERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, near RUGBY.— 
The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A,. late Fellow of C. C. C. Camb. formerly Assistant-Master 
at Shrewsbury School andat Weilington Coilege, prepares BOYS for the Public Schools. 


GH FT, GODALMING— 
ALGERNON STEDMAN, M. ‘2 Oxon., receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
between F Bicnt and Fifteen, to prepare for Entrance and Scholarships at Public Schools, &c. 
¢ house in on a fine and heaithy site, with good playground. ‘The sanitary and domestic 
wzements are perfect. 


AMESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BICKLEY, Kent, 
Rev. EDMUND FOWLE, Author of a very successful Series of Latin and 


Greek School-books, receives THIRTEEN BOYS under the age of Fifteen, to 


prepare for the Pubtic Schools. 


[NDIAN BOYS.—Rev. R. A. CAYLEY desires to make a 


HOME for Two or Three (brothers preferred). aged from Eleven to Sixteen, and to send 
to Public School with his own Sons.— F or terms, &c., apply Scampton Rectory, Lincoln. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. —The office of ASSISTANT 


REGISTRAR having become vacant by the resignation of Mr. MOSELEY, the Senate 
desire to ap asad, a Successor possessing special sc.entific qualitications, either with or without 
a Medical Hegre 

‘The Salary nttac! hed to the office is £590 per annum. 
In common with the other otiicers of the University, the Assistant Registrar is subject to 
annual re-election. 
His whole time must be at the disposal of the University. 
He must be prepared to enter upon h,s duties on May 1 next, 
Further information may be obtained by application to the REIISTRAR. 
Candidates are desired to send in their naines to the REGISTRAR, with a Statement of their 


age (which must not be less than ‘Tw enty- five nor more than Forty-five years), previous career 
and qualificutions, together with such Testimonials as taey may think desirable, on or betorwe 
‘Tuesday, January 31. It is part cuiarly requested by the Senate that no personal application 

made to its members ind.vidualiy. 

By order of the Senate, 
ARTUUR MILMAN, Registrar. 
University of London, Besttaghn Gardens, W. 
December 20, 1851. 


RESPECTABLE, middle-aged MAN would be glad of 


EMPLOYMENT of any 3 is a fair ‘scholar, and has held ,appointments of great 
responsibility. First-class ree ion. — Address, J. G., 
2 Granby Street, Hampstead Koad, N.V 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. C:ntral and quiet.’ Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffce-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen, Sea-WaterService in the Ho.el. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 
QSE-FOURTH of thuse suffering from blindness can trace their 


nity to the spectacles or lenses adapted to the sight. 
Mr. HENRY LAURAN Jeulist Optician, PERS ALLY adapts his Improved 
Spectacles at his % igh Garde: ns, Sauie, London, daily (Saturdays 
excepted) ten to four. SIR. IU LIUS BENEDICT wr have tried the principal 
opticians in London without success, but your tacles suit me The clearness 
your glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” DR. RD. Chelmsford, late 
Surgeon-Major, W.E.M.. wrices:—" I could not have belicved it that my sight could 
have been so much improved and relieved at my use, R2. I can now read the ait st print, 
although suffering from caturact on the righteye.” Similar testimonials from Dr. Radcliffe, 
Consuit.ng Physician, Westminster poe al; Ven, Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Lieut.-Gen. 
My rxemullen, Brentwood, the Rev. Mother ‘Abbess, 8. Mary's Abbey, Ifendon, and hundreds 
of uthers. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphiet, * Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” 


